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The Concept of Regionalism in Higher 
Education" 
By O. J. HAGEN 


T IS sometimes said that there is nothing new under the 
| sun, but the concept of regionalism comes close to being 

just that. If we think back to the early history of this 
country we will recall that the population was scattered along 
the Atlantic seaboard, with a few hardy pioneers pushing 
gradually toward the West. For the most part people 
lived in small towns or on the farms of the open country. 
There were no cities of any great size, measured by modern 
standards. In the North, Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia were the outstanding communities of their time. In the 
South, Charleston occupied a position of importance. But 
the residents of these cities were numbered only in the thou- 
sands even down into the beginning of the last century. 

One other characteristic cannot be overlooked in recon- 
structing in memory the nature of life in this country during 
the early years of our history. Not only were the people 
living in small communities, but they were, in a real sense, 
cut off from each other. To realize this one has only to read 
some of the accounts of early travelers. For example, a man 


*The presidential address before the meeting of the Association of Gov- 
erning Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, held at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, November 12-14, 1936. 
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named Harlow wrote a book a few years ago called Old Post 
Roads. He described vividly the difficulties of travel in the 
United States even up to the time of the war with England 
in 1812. There were no railroads, there were no automobiles, 
and there were no highways that we would dignify with that 
name. ‘Travel was a hazardous undertaking and men stayed 
at home as much as they could. Mr. Harlow reprints in his 
book the stories of men who went from Boston to New York 
in a little less than a month’s time, and then thanked God for 
their safe arrival. Life centered in each community in those 
days, and men did not know, and many did not even care, 
what was happening at distant places. 

One gets surprising examples of the isolation of the early 
historical period if he looks into the newspapers of that time. 
There was no telegraph and the only way an editor could get 
his news was by the post, which came slowly and irregularly. 
Some mail came by sailing vessel, but a wrong wind would 
delay arrival. If you open some of those early newspapers 
your eye will catch little notices that read something like this: 


NO NEWS! NO NEWS! 


The editor is sorry that he can not give his readers news 
from the south this week, but a delay in the arrival of the 
stage from Philadelphia, because of heavy rains, has delayed 
the post. We trust that we shall have occurrences to report 
in our next issue. 


Imagine picking up the Minneapolis Tribune or the New 
York Times to read an apology from the editor that he didn’t 
have news for his readers today. 

I stress these seemingly irrelevant points because they serve 
to make vivid the main idea that underlies any discussion of 
regionalism. There was no problem of regionalism in a na- 
tion made up of isolated, relatively non-communicating, in- 
dependent, and self-sufficient communities. 

In these early days of which I speak, problems were local 
problems, and this was as true of education as the others. 
The academies grew up and the colleges developed. They 
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were scattered liberally throughout the Eastern states. They 
were small in size and made no attempt to serve large areas 
or large numbers of people. As a matter of fact, their “serv- 
ice’ consisted of giving a rather formalized education to a 
highly selected group of students, many of whom were train- 
ing for the ministry or law or medicine. It was a long time 
before education became less selective, and the doors were 
opened to the masses of the people. It was, it may be added, 
the development of state education at the college level that 
stimulated this. 

This, then, is the picture down to about 1830: the small 
community self-contained, looking generally inward, and quite 
able to take care of its own needs and solve its own problems. 
What happened nearby or at a distance may have had a 
curiosity interest but it did not vitally affect the lives of the 
people. 

Then came the revolution in transportation and communi- 
cation. The railroad started puffing about 1830. The “iron 
highways” began extending into the frontiers. Community 
was linked with community. New resources were opened up. 
The world was undergoing a change of a most fundamental 
nature. Two ideas especially were being completely trans- 
formed. First was the idea of speed. Boston became only 
a few hours away from New York instead of weeks away. 
The trip was relatively simple. When a train went from 
Philadelphia to the New Jersey shore opposite New York 
City in eight hours, an editor waxed eloquent of “this breath- 
taking speed.” A little later, about 1845, the telegraph be- 
gan to develop and be used. ‘This, too, contributed to a new 
sense of speed—for men were able to learn what happened 
miles away almost instantly. And it is a curious fact that 
when men can move over the surface of the earth with rapid- 
ity, or can learn quickly what is happening far away from 
them, they begin to want to move rapidly and to know what 
is happening. Speed feeds on itself and stimulates an urge 
to more speed. 


The second idea that underwent modification was that of 
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distance. Before the coming of these new inventions the 
world seemed big. The horizon of a man’s life was bounded 
by the distance he could drive with a horse and buggy in a 
day’s time. But when the railroad made it easy to go quickly 
to nearby cities, and then to more distant ones, the horse-and- 
buggy conception of distance became modified. To Boston 
residents, New York now seemed rather close at hand. When 
steam vessels and cables brought England and the continent 
of Europe closer, the whole world seemed to shrink. The 
new sense of distance and the new sense of speed gave a 
new outlook to men. But more than that, it greatly increased 
their interdependence and expanded the area within which they 
customarily did their daily business. No longer could one 
describe this country in terms of isolated communities. All 
of that has passed and each new invention—moving pictures, 
radio, and most important of all, the automobile—has pushed 
us farther away from that original simplicity and self-con- 
tainedness. 

There was a period of time in which the country grew 
rapidly. The expansion in the years after the Civil War, 
accompanied by the industrial development, is too well known 
to require an elaboration. We grew bigger and bigger. New 
states were added to the West; new territories were opened 
up. We became, in short, a great nation extending from 
coast to coast. This could happen because our sense of dis- 
tance and our sense of speed had changed and because me- 
chanical devices bound us together. 

More important, however, was the fact that men had to 
begin to think in different terms. With the interdependence 
of which I have spoken, they found that things happening at 
distant points did become of concern to them. What hap- 
pened in the farm states of the new West was related to the 
way men lived in New York. What happened in Europe 
had its influences. The self-contained community became an 
historical fact, but it no longer existed as a reality. Problems 
were on a grander scale, and related to people living over 
wider areas. Men likewise had to begin thinking in broader 
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terms and to consider their problems in their relation to the 
wider areas. And what is more, those wider areas could not 
be defined by state lines. You may color a state pink on the 
map, and it stands out sharp and clear when you open the 
book and look at it. You can color the neighboring state 
green, and to the eye it appears that a clear-cut line of sepa- 
ration exists. But the growing interdependence and the new 
transportation and communication were proving that no such 
line existed in fact. The problems that men faced did not 
respect those green and pink squares—they spread over them 
with a total disregard of where the boundaries were drawn. 
In short, this country became transformed from a nation of 
isolated communities into a nation of interdependent regions. 

This regionalism cannot be escaped. One or two examples 
will illustrate this. New York City is the great port of entry 
in this country. It is also the center of population. There, 
massed on the tiny island of Manhattan, is a concentration of 
people that creates problems our grandfathers never dreamed 
of. These people must be fed; food must be brought into the 
city for them. The goods they manufacture must be shipped. 
As the city itself grows, many who work there by day seek 
homes outside the city itself. The great suburbs develop. 
There are tremendous problems of sanitation. There are 
problems of fire protection and police protection. But above 
all, there are the problems of traffic congestion. These prob- 
lems all focus on what we think of as the city of New York, 
yet obviously they are not limited to it. The traffic problems, 
to choose one example, involve the Connecticut towns and the 
New Jersey towns, the up-state New York towns and the 
Long Island towns from which these people move back and 
forth. They are interstate problems. There is only one way 
to handle them, and that is by some organization that will 
include them all. Thus it is that the Post Authority develops, 
and the Regional Planning Commission for the New York 
Area. Regionalism and a regional way of thinking were 
forced on the people. 

Shifting nearer home, it is perfectly clear that such prob- 
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lems as flood control and soil erosion are not limited to a 
single state and cannot be solved by the action of a single 
state. They are regional problems. Such an undertaking as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is a regional problem, con- 
ceived in terms of a region and developed for a region. 

This is a somewhat lengthy preface to a discussion of edu- 
cation, but it is all pertinent, for it is just as necessary for 
those of us who are engaged in educational enterprises to 
begin thinking in regional terms as it is for the Traffic 
Authority of New York to do so. Unfortunately our think- 
ing in the field of education has lagged. We are just be- 
ginning to awaken to the fact that regionalism as a concept 
has as much significance for us as it has for the others. 

As I stated earlier, education developed on a local basis 
in the early days of this country. As time went on the num- 
ber of colleges multiplied, and all kinds of pressures and all 
kinds of aspirations contributed to that multiplication. The 
analogy may appear disrespectful, but the fact is colleges 
sprang up like mushrooms. In the Educational Directory 
for 1936, issued by the United States Office of Education, 
1,706 institutions are listed, offering work above the high 
school level. As one looks at that list he is impressed with 
the fact that many of those colleges and universities are dis- 
tributed without much rhyme or reason. They overlap, they 
duplicate, they compete. Such overlapping, duplication, and 
competition are clearly wasteful, whether one is considering 
the teaching of undergraduates, the training of professional 
students, or the development of research programs. Almost 
every one of these institutions tries to do its work just as 
though there were no other institution near it, or as though 
it were as isolated as if it existed in 1800 instead of 1936. 
It certainly does not appear to be an efficient distribution. 
What we have, educationally, is a system that would be 
adapted to the localized conditions that prevailed before the 
rise of modern communication and transportation, and we are 
trying to operate it successfully in an age in which regionalism 
is a fact. 
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Does it not seem clear that there must be some adaptation 
to the conditions that exist? Does it not seem apparent that 
there must be a re-examination of higher education so that 
the institutions may recast their programs and build their plans 
with some conception of the regional needs in mind? Let 
us look at these questions specifically from the point of view 
of the land-grant colleges. President L. D. Coffman has put 
the problem as clearly as any one in his biennial report for 


1932-34. This is what he writes: 


One of the most conspicuous illustrations of waste and duplication 
in higher education occurs in the land-grant colleges. The federal 
government has provided a land-grant college for each state and terri- 
tory. It has set aside a sum of money for the operation and maintenance 
of certain work at these land-grant institutions. There is a duplication 
of plant, of offerings, of staff, and of equipment. A half dozen or more 
of these institutions are located in the same geographical area serving, 
in general, the same constitituencies and undertaking to solve the same 
problems. ‘The land-grant colleges located at Moscow, Idaho, and 
Pullman, Washington, are within eight miles of each other. At 
each institution work is being carried on in agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry, forestry, and in the other fields that relate to the 
advancement and improvement of agriculture. While this illustration 
is conspicuous because of the proximity of the institutions, it should be 
no more an object of consideration than the duplication that occurs 
among land-grant institutions in any given area. We find, for example, 
that studies in the breeding of livestock are under way at several land- 
grant institutions located in this particular area. There is a minimum 
amount of cooperation among these institutions. The studies are 
expensive; they require farms, herds, barns, feed for the stock, and a 
trained personnel. One or two stations adequately equipped and staffed 
for such studies would be enough. Scientists in related fields at 
other institutions in the same area might be invited to join in cooperat- 
ing with the institutions at which these stations are established. 

It is my candid opinion that the nation would be far ahead in 
productive scientific work in the field of agriculture—in all other fields 
of learning for that matter—if there were a regionalizing of insti- 
tutions. One great university located somewhere here in the North- 
west, staffed with the best minds that can be found, adequately 
equipped to study the problems of this region, would be more pro- 
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ductive scientifically than a half dozen institutions poorly equipped 
and inadequately staffed. * 


The problem is one that must have attention. It is en- 
couraging to find that the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges has been giving the matter consideration. More than 
fifty papers on the single subject of federal-state cooperation 
have been read in recent years, and behind them all lies some 
recognition that there is need for planning, in agricultural 
research as in other research, and that the planning cannot 
be in localized terms. The Committee on Experiment Sta- 
tion Organization and Policy of the Association has had the 
question of regionalism under advisement. Dr. J. Futrall in 
his presidential address to the Association spoke specifically 
on the point: “It seems unnecessary and, in fact, wasteful 
for every agricultural experiment station to divide up its 
work into numerous departments and to attempt to make 
each one of these a major department. By using the same 
funds that we now have, it is probable that more could be 
accomplished by a greater cooperation among the various 
agricultural experiment stations.’’ I cite these as evidence 
that the problem of regionalism is rising to the foreground 
of attention. The National Resources Board has also been 
stimulating an interest in the regional concept. 

How can the movement be furthered? It is first necessary 
to set up a generalized or ideal plan. The ideal plan would 
involve a study by each institution, public or private, of its 
own resources and the needs of the area it serves. There 
would then have to be a division of functions, so that each 
institution would carry on a program, whether of teaching or 
research, that would be related to its own resources as well 
as to the programs of the other institutions with which it 
would be cooperating. Each institution, in brief, would de- 
vote its energies to doing a few things well, but for the region 
as a whole all things would be done well. The needs of the 


*“The President’s Report for the Years 1932-1934,” Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, XXXVII, No. 50 (Nov. 27, 1934), 30-31. 
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region would thus be adequately and efficiently met. No one 
believes that such planning and organization can develop at 
once, if at all. It is an ideal—but there is no harm, and 
much gain, in holding up an ideal. 

President Coffman has talked specifically on this point in 
these words: 


What is suggested with regard to land-grant institutions can be 
carried out to some extent among the universities themselves if their 
constituencies will subscribe to the agreement. Each institution might 
be encouraged to develop along those lines most favorable to it as a 
result of its location. Neighboring institutions might agree to accept 
each other’s work. There is no real reason, for example, why there 
should be several departments of dairy husbandry in the Northwest, 
several schools of forestry, several schools of mines, why there should 
be more than one school of medicine or dentistry. Instead of states 
spending comparatively large sums of money to maintain institutions 
on a meager basis, why should not the representatives of the states 
agree, following a careful study of their needs, that they will maintain 
a certain number of scholarships available at other institutions of 
learning where the needed work is being carried on? As an illustration, 
why should not North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana provide 
a certain number of scholarships for medicine and for dentistry, in 
which fields there will always be need for highly trained practitioners? 
If the recipients were required to attend institutions of the highest 
grade, the general quality of the service could be raised in the states 
granting the scholarships. ‘The same could be done in many of the 
fields of agriculture—as a matter of fact, more or less in every field. 
Under these circumstances, of course, scholars would be expected to 
attend the best equipped university, there to study the problems of the 
region in which they reside. 

Or, to take another example, why should the University of Minne- 
sota undertake to build up a library which will be among the most 
distinguished libraries in every field? Why should it enter into 
competition with the Universities of Wisconsin, Chicago, Michigan, 
Illinois, and other reputable institutions of similar standing? Why 
should there not be an understanding that Michigan, for example, 
will become the chief library center for the Romance languages, and 
that some other institution, let us say the University of Minnesota, 
will become the chief center of the Scandinavian languages? Why 
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should we not enter into similar agreements covering other fields? 
This, of course, would mean that each institution would provide all those 
books and pamphlets and other library materials that are essential for 
its undergraduate work; but on the higher levels, in the fields where 
effort is being made to do scholarly and scientific work of the highest 
quality, competition among institutions for materials obviously limits 
and even cripples the full development of scholarly and scientific work.’ 


As I say, a move in the direction of the acceptance of the 
regional concept in higher education will come slowly, and it 
must be preceded with long and patient research. But the 
movement is necessary if higher education is to perform its 
functions with the greatest efficiency and is to give the maxi- 
mum service for the money that is expended. There will 
come a time when we must adapt our educational programs 
more closely to the needs of the areas the institutions are 
serving, and do this consciously and with planning. It will 
involve some changing or exchanging of functions. Not all 
institutions will seek, as now, to do almost everything. There 
will have to be some kind of a division of labor. 

Having suggested the idea, vaguely stated as it is, it be- 
comes incumbent upon me to indicate some possible ways in 
which even the slightest gain can be made in seeking to achieve 
it. I will mention three things, all of them applying to pub- 
lic institutions primarily : 

1. The increasing role played by the federal government in 
financing land-grant programs will unquestionably result in 
more attempts to plan for educational research on a regional 
basis. Mr. M. L. Wilson, assistant secretary of agriculture, 
in an address on “The Roles of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations in Regional 
Research Programs,” delivered a year ago, included this 
statement: 


Agricultural planning must rest upon the very best research that 
can be conducted in the field of agricultural adjustment. This type of 
research cannot be conducted on a state basis alone. An individual state 


* Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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can go only a limited distance because what happens in other states has 
a bearing upon what will happen within its boundaries. Hence, if we 
are to have research in the field of national agricultural planning, there 
is no other approach than the regional approach, a synthetic putting 
together of facts arising in more than a single state.® 


2. I fully expect that in the relatively near future most of 
the states that have not already done so are going to scruti- 
nize with care the organization of higher education within the 
state, with a view to reorganization in the interest of economy 
and greater educational efficiency. Many states have already 
done this and unified systems of higher education are being 
created, even to include the state universities. In the process 
of scrutiny, I suspect that many of the states are going to find 
that they are offering certain types of work that is very costly, 
and that actually it would be a gain, economically and edu- 
cationally, to discontinue certain lines and send to other in- 
stitutions the students who may wish the type of training that 
has been discontinued. If this becomes a reality there will 
develop, let us say, a major medical school in a region to 
which students from various states will go on scholarships 
provided by the states. This is not entirely speculation. This 
proposal has been made and given careful consideration in 
some states already. The federal government has stimulated 
the idea, too, by utilizing some of our state universities as 
regional training centers for men and women who are entering 
government services. ‘Thus at the University of Minnesota 
we have had social workers sent to us by the federal govern- 
ment from the entire region, including the Dakotas, and with 
expenses paid by the federal government. If this is feasible 
for the federal government to do, why is it not equally feas- 
ible for the states, in selected lines of work? Local pride 
and other interests may resist this idea, but I expect to see 
it grow and if it does, it is a step toward a wider acceptance 
of the regional concept. 

3. I fully believe that institutions might go much further 


*Forty-ninth Annual Proceedings of the Land-Grant College Association 
(1935), p. 173. Published 1936. 
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than they have in entering into institutional agreements of one 
kind and another that will eliminate some of the duplication 
that we now find. The library book exchange has been devel- 
oped by college libraries, so that they may share rare or 
ordinarily inaccessible volumes. A professor in New York by 
the name of Daniel Sanford recently wrote a book entitled 
Inter-Institutional Agreements in Higher Education. In this 
he enumerated and described all the formal agreements be- 
tween institutions that he could locate. He found 115 such 
agreements covering all sorts of undertakings and providing 
for interchange of materials or mutual use of facilities. This 
is not a large number, but it indicates the direction in which 
we are probably going to move. These agreements, Sanford’s 
book indicates, are beneficial. If they are beneficial in 115 
cases, why not in many more? 

I hope that this discussion has done two things: First, [| 
have tried to indicate the inevitability of the growth of the 
regional concept. Second, I have tried to suggest the need for 
educational authorities to look at their own programs in terms 
of the new regional needs, and under this I have included some 
things that give an indication that we are actually moving, 
although slowly, in the right direction. The presentation has 
perhaps been overlong, but the basic problem with which it is 
concerned is of such fundamental importance that there is 
some justification for the length. 





Education for the Middle of the Road" 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


\ ’ J HEN I arrived in Paris last August, my attention 
was at once struck by large posters on every vacant 
wall announcing a great meeting in the interests of 

international peace. M. Blum, the Premier, was to speak. 

Several Cabinet members were to appear. Scheduled on the 

program were important foreigners, especially from England, 

Belgium, and Spain. The place was the Park of the Princes 

at St. Cloud and the time was all day, with the high spot in 

the late afternoon. We had an early lunch that Sunday; we 
took a taxi through the Bois de Boulogne, across the Seine 
and up the hill at St. Cloud, and then were in heavy crawling 
traffic, just like the rush hour. We would go a few feet, stop, 
and move a little again. We could make no progress. So we 
paid our driver, descended, and walked just as everyone else 
had to do, through the heat, through the dust, along with the 
excited mob. On all sides and in between were the usual 
vendors, hawking their wares—all sorts of insignia, buttons 
for the lapel, belt buckles, pins, hat ornaments, and flags. 

These insignia had two motifs, one the hammer and sickle, 

the other the three arrows, representing respectively the Com- 

munist party and the popular front, the coalition of Commu- 
nists and Socialists now in power. The flags were all red, 
sometimes with the hammer and sickle, sometimes without. 

Peddlers were selling song sheets, “Buy the words and music,” 

and first on the list I found the “Internationale,” the Com- 

munist song. Gangs of boys and girls and young men and 
women would thread their way through the walking crowd, 
singing or chanting over and over again, not “Hay foot, straw 


*Read before the Sixty-seventh Annual Convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
February 23, 1937. 
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foot” or “Hail! Hail! the gang’s all here,” but “4 bas, la 
defense nationale!’ or “Encore la guillotine.” 

After plenty of difficulty—at least two miles of crowded 
walk, pushing through milling crowds at the barriers, fighting 
our way, finding an opening and pressing on—we came to the 
Park of the Princes, an enormous open field circled by trees, 
a great natural arena, as big as several ball parks. On the 
high point to one side had been erected a great platform and 
stage. Loud speakers raised their horns there, and at inter- 
vals everywhere. Thousands of people were sitting on the 
ground toward the center or standing around the outside. 
The newspapers estimated 500,000, and I do not doubt it. 
I never saw so many at one time. For once in my life I felt 
a fear of sheer numbers. 

Speaker after speaker came to the rostrum. Some were 
arousing emotions to a fever pitch. Up would go 100,000 
clenched fists (the sign of Communism). In rolling resound- 
ing tones would come the sound of “Internationale.” Red 
flags would wave. I saw a little boy of fourteen or fifteen 
months, carried on his father’s shoulder, one arm circling his 
father’s head, the other held aloft with a clenched baby fist. 
Not one French flag did I see; never one tricolor. 

How would you feel, in a crowd of Americans six times the 
size of that at the Derby or the Rose Bowl, ten times the size 
of the World’s Series, five hundred times the size of this 
audience; addressed by the leaders of Congress, the principal 
members of the Cabinet, the leading social workers and pro- 
fessors; and never see the Stars and Stripes, only the red flag; 
never see the American eagle, only the hammer and sickle; 
see the clenched fist upraised, even by little children; and hear 
our young people chant, “Down with the army and navy”’ and 
“Once more the guillotine,” which means not “Soak the rich” 
but kill them. I tremble for France! 

But this meeting did not represent everybody. I have many 
friends in France in several different country towns as well 
as in Paris. They are not the rich. Among them, for instance, 
are two or three hotel keepers and restaurant proprietors, 
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writers, doctors, dentists, a secretary of an agricultural society, 
two big farmers, several merchants, some traveling salesmen, 
garage owners and automobile repairmen, the mayors of two 
towns, several booksellers, and of course a number of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers as well as professors. And 
to these friends, one after another, I talked, just as I have for 
several years past. Conditions are terrible. The radicals have 
complete control. Blum is not a Communist, but he is a pre- 
lude to Communism, and the Communists know it. The 
government is helpless. It is weak and ineffective. The only 
hope is some sort of a mass movement to turn the rascals out. 
Several asked me if I had read the new book by the son of the 
Royalist pretender to the throne. Others were talking of the 
Croix de Feu, the Fascist organization of Colonel de la 
Rocque. On Sundays I would go to the local cathedral, or 
church, or to open-air services in the mountains to hear the 
sermon and practice my French. Every sermon, no matter 
how it started, came back to Communism, the menace of 
Communism, its danger, the need of combating it. 

The year previous I had been in France on Bastille Day, 
the French Fourth of July. After the military parade in the 
morning and a demonstration by a thousand fighting planes, 
the afternoon was given over to two great mass demonstra- 
tions. From somewhere near the Place de la Concorde some 
100,000 Fascists, sixteen abreast, marched west toward the 
Arc de Triomphe, protesting against the weakness of the 
government. And from somewhere near the City Hall, in the 
opposite direction, east on the Rue de Rivoli and the Boule- 
vard St. Antoine, to the place where the Bastille once stood, 
marched some 300,000 of the radicals. Of the four leaders, 
three were professors, one of whom I know very well—a 
charming and delightful man, mild and contemplative. In one 
direction went the Fascists, in the other the Communists; and 
figuratively as well as literally they turned their backs on and 
were marching away from the old Bourbon Palace, now the 
seat of the Chamber of Deputies, the home of democratic 
government in France. On that July day in 1935 I saw 
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400,000 Frenchmen dividing themselves into two armies and 
marching away from each other, leaving democracy behind. 
Today, eighteen months later, it seems as if all of France 
had fallen in line. Part of the people have marched to the 
left. Part of the people have marched to the right. France 
has been cut in two; and there seems to be no middle 
ground. 

The rift has come, not only in the ranks of citizens, but in 
the ranks of the teachers as well. At the Congress of Elemen- 
tary School Teachers held in Lille last August, the resolutions 
would remind you of those taken by our most radical organi- 
zations. In the event of war, the teachers would refuse to 
bear arms. Their non-cooperation would impede mobilization. 
They registered approval of the forty-hour week, increased 
pay, vacations with pay, collective bargaining, the rule of 
labor. They stated that the capitalistic system was doomed. 
I am sure that the Communists smiled. When these resolu- 
tions came up for discussion in the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate, they were warmly applauded by the left and 
sharply attacked by the right. 

Fifty million Frenchmen have divided into two hostile 
camps. Can fifty million Frenchmen be wrong? 

Each group has its own adherents; and each group is 
striving to extend itself. They fight for the press, for the 
radio, for the motion picture. Each struggles to capture the 
youth; each sets up its own youth organization; and each is 
trying to control the university and the public schools. “A 
house divided against itself,” said Lincoln, “cannot stand. 
I believe that this government cannot endure half slave and 
half free. I do not expect the house to fall, but I expect it 
will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all 
the other.” “The struggle between two worlds,” said Musso- 
lini, ‘‘can permit no compromise. . . . Either we or they! 
Either their ideas or ours! Either our state or theirs!” 
There is nothing more dangerous than this bimodal division. 
There is nothing so fraught with disaster. When every citizen 
turns either right or left and joins the march, enemies may 
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be back to back for a time; but sooner or later there is an 
about-face and they march to the attack. 

How does this bimodal division come about? Where does 
it begin? How does it develop? 

The origin lies in a conviction that there is something wrong 
in the world, something that we should correct. Our customs, 
our traditions, our habits have grown up over a long time. 
They are not in accord with what we know. We have not 
applied our intelligence to our life. This dissatisfaction takes 
a variety of forms. Some say we have an awkward calendar, 
varied length months, movable feasts and holidays, a stupid 
and cumbersome affair. Or we have an archaic system of 
weights and measures. Why have inches, feet, yards, rods, 
and miles; pints, quarts, and gallons; ounces, pounds, and 
tons; and the like? Our system of spelling is cumbersome and 
complicated. It is almost as difficult as an ideographic lan- 
guage. When one visits a school in a country where there is 
a phonetic language, the children year for year in school seem 
to be two years in advance of ours. Some criticize our lack 
of applied eugenics. Why should morons breed morons, and 
delinquents breed delinquents? Others would curb or prohibit 
gambling or use of alcoholic liquors. There are institutions 
for the care of the sick, the poor, and the criminal that are 
sometimes inadequate, inefficient, and even cruel. Opportuni- 
ties for education are offered unequally, the most intelligent 
and forward communities, which need education the least, 
generally offering the most, and vice versa. There are deficien- 
cies in our diet. The multiplication of religious sects causes 
unnecessary duplication and expense. There is even something 
wrong with the economic system. Here we have the raw 
materials and the means of production, manufacture, and 
distribution to give the necessities and some of the luxuries 
to all; and millions are unemployed and without the power 
to purchase what we need. We run from one period of pros- 
perity to another of depression. Our system of agriculture 
is laying waste our land. Floods on the one hand and dust 
storms on the other are exhausting our heritage. All this we 
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know is wrong. All of us can envision a ‘“‘new social order” 


in which these evils would need not be. Here we all stand 
together. It is when we come to the programs for the solution 
of these evils that we fall apart. 

For the first reaction is to give up hope in the possibility 
of achieving improvement through a democratic society and a 
democratic form of government. Take our own case, for 
instance. 

The government planners of 1787 either through them- 
selves or through their fathers and grandfathers had experi- 
enced what tyranny in government may mean. They had 
borne the yoke of despotism when there was no consent of 
the governed. They had experienced taxation without repre- 
sentation. They knew what life was like where there was no 
liberty of conscience or speech, nor guarantee of property or 
persons. So when they came to plan the new government, 
their aim was not to make one as effective, prompt, and adapt- 
able as possible. Far from this. They knew that the benevo- 
lent tyrant only gave that. They knew that the young United 
States would be better organized, better defended, and more 
adequately supported in eight years’ time if George Washing- 
ton were to be given complete control. But they were thinking 
in terms of “in the long run.” To them the despotic future 
outweighed the efficient present. So they balanced House 
against Senate, the executive against the judicial, the judicial 
against the legislative, the legislative against the executive, 
the federal government against the state and the locality. 
They wanted a government just as good as it could be under 
a good man, that would not be too bad under a bad man. 
They made it ineffective on purpose. 

Similarly the Fathers had known what economic tyranny 
may mean. The Europe of the eighteenth century had been 
in the control of governments who sought to order man’s 
economic life. Government functionaries and organizations 
of capital and labor had ruled with an iron hand; and oppres- 
sion in trade, industry, and commerce had proved to be quite 
as misery-yielding and hope-destroying as tyranny over life 
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and limb. So our government was kept out of business; not 
that immediately the young America might not have been 
given a lift, but that in the long run business might not be 
enchained by government decree and made to march in a lock 
step to the tune of an army of functionaries. 

This democratic form of government and social life, found 
in the United States, the British Empire, France, and a few 
other countries, has worked for a new social order; but it has 
worked too slowly to suit some people. From the beginning 
there have been some who believe that no important social 
reform can ever come by these methods, at least in time to 
do any good. 

We could go back into our own history and review the 
various critics of democracy and those who, failing to under- 
stand it, tried to destroy the system of checks and balances, 
which was the core of the idea. We could list Presidents who 
tried to override Congress and the Supreme Court, Supreme 
Courts that tried to overrule Presidents and Congress, and 
Congresses that tried to hamper the Executive and defy the 
Court. We have one state that has abandoned the bicameral 
legislature. We have had illustrations of almost dictatorial 
power in cities and states where, for one reason or another, 
almost complete power has centered in an individual. We 
recall the Technocrats, of blessed memory, who, in order to 
control production and regulate consumption and give an 
engineering administration to our country, would have given 
our people work, food, clothing, shelter, leisure, and security, 
in fact, everything except liberty. But no one here, like 
Mussolini, Hitler, or Colonel de la Rocque, has yet seriously 
suggested donning red, white, and blue shirts, marching on 
Washington, seizing the government, and making so-and-so 
Pooh Bah of the United States. Yet we have a League against 
War and Fascism; and it is said that there are Fascists about. 

At the same time, there have been people desiring a new 
social order, who are also disillusioned by democracy. They 
say that capitalism is doomed, that laissez faire cannot work. 
This system, unplanned and unmanaged, leads inevitably to 
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war. The few get much, the many little. No such society can 
last. Let us abolish capital. Do away with banks and credit. 
Substitute government ownership for private. Operate every- 
thing for the benefit of all. Let no man live upon investments. 
Eliminate inheritance. By the sweat of his brow shall he gain 
his daily bread. Arthur Bullard was talking with Lenin in 
Switzerland in 1905. They had discussed the objectives of 
Communism. “You do not believe that the Czar will ever do 
this for Russia,” said Bullard. “No,” said Lenin. “Or that 
the people will?” asked Bullard. ‘‘No,” said Lenin, “they 
are too ignorant to know what is for their own good, too 
subservient to dare, too hungry to have the energy.” ‘Then 
who will?” asked Bullard. “I shall,” said Lenin. 

This is the essence of the Communistic ideal. Its sin is to 
abolish capitalism, settle the class war by winning for the 
workers, organize everybody in unions except those who have 
property or investments, govern by representation of unions, 
and nationalize most industry, agriculture, and commerce. 
The Daily Worker explains the ideal. These extremists have 
a definite set of tactics. They center their campaign about 
injustice to the worker and the benefit of labor unions, about 
the blessings of peace and the horror of war, about prejudice 
against the Negro, Jew, or any member of an oppressed race; 
and in addition to these reasonable ideals they stress the 
iniquity of anyone who owns anything or has saved anything, 
as contrasted with the virtue of one who owns nothing at all. 
There is also a campaign against religion, although it is 
directed against the more highly organized and formalistic 
churches. 

I saw the campaign in Russia in 1919. I have seen it in 
France for a decade. I have watched it for nearly twenty 
years in the United States in one form or another. It is very 
cleverly conducted. It seems to have some financial support. 
The seeds are sown in the fertile soil of injustice, distress, and 
discontent; and they sprout and grow and flower where there 
is oppression, censorship, and ignorance. 

To illustrate how the campaign works, I shall quote from 
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the directions sent to members by one youth organization, 
allied with Communism, which has chapters in many American 
colleges and high schools. 


Our members must be ready, even if it involves a drastic and difficult 
break with their normal comfortable habits of life, to enter personally 
and openly into strikes of industrial and distributive workers . . . . into 
struggles of farmers for a fair price for their produce and possession of 
their homes . . . . into resistance of racial minorities against oppression 
and discrimination, into the struggles of groups and individuals for 
the American rights of free speech, free assemblage, and other civil 
liberties . . . . realizing that three-fourths of the American people are 
in the position of underdog to a system which they have not learned 
how to control, we must vigorously and actively take the part of the 
underdog wherever he raises his voice or arm. 

Nor does this participation mean merely a polite and charitable 
support, an academic encouragement from the outside without involving 
too seriously one’s own safety or reputation. It means going into the 
very center of the conflict not as an onlooker or as a moral guide but 
as a sincere and earnest fighter. It means standing in picket lines, 
speaking to strike meetings, contributing to strikers’ funds; it means 
marching in demonstrations of unemployed, taking part in farm strikes, 
joining in the prevention of mortgage foreclosures and evictions; ... . 
it means putting oneself in the very vanguard of the actual everyday 
battle to compel the profit-makers to grant now to the people of America 
a larger share of the nation’s inheritance and to prepare the people for 
taking and administering of what is its own. 


‘To prepare the people,” that is the Communist technique. 
And what is the form of preparation? Encourage hatred. 
Arouse jealousy. Inflame envy. Stimulate picketing, striking, 
and public disorder. Pick out key institutions, like the impor- 
tant teacher training centers, universities, hospitals, big indus- 
tries. Publish and distribute pamphlets full of innuendoes 
and lies. Do it over and over again. Accustom the people 
to petition, protest, and disorder and when the opportunity 
comes in a time of national danger or crisis or war, seize the 
power. It is a school of revolution. 

These are the opposing philosophies that have divided 
France. These are the philosophies that will split the United 
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States unless we are on our guard. Yet both are very much 
alike—Communist, Fascist, and all of us start together. There 
is something wrong with the world. We want a new social 
order. But here we part company. Fascism (dictatorship of 
a political party) and Communism (dictatorship by labor 
unions) have abandoned democracy and in its place have 
adopted a primitive form of government much more easy 
to operate, but despotic from first to last and destined in the 
long run to breed misery and distress. The Fascists say: ‘‘Do 
you want a new social order? Follow me! I have a plan you 
can understand.” The Communists say: ‘Do you want a new 
social order? Follow me! I shall lead you to the seizure of 
power.” There is nothing indefinite. There is no mystery. 
Anybody can understand government by fist and club. 

It is only the method of democracy that is hard to under- 
stand, and here the real issue lies. I think Dorothy Thompson 
is exactly right when she says: 


We are, like the rest of the world, going through a period of pro- 
found social readjustment. And the question is not only what readjust- 
ment must be made, but it is also: In what spirit and by what method 
shall we approach a solution of our problems? Are we to seek solutions 
by fundamental democratic methods of investigation, reasonability, and 
knowledge, seeking everywhere the greatest possible measure of consent 
or are we to engage in naked contests of power with decisions determined 
by force and maintained by coercion? The whole philosophical basis 
of democracy rests upon a belief in human reason and the possibility 
of obtaining collaboration for specific ends between divergent groups. 
If that basis is abandoned, democracy is lost. 


Arthur Morgan is also right when he says: 


The foundation of civilized society is reliance on intelligent and 
sympathetic fairness and reasonableness rather than arbitrary power. 
Only to the extent that men have confidence that issues will be decided 
by efforts to reach the most reasonable conclusions can men disarm 
physically, economically, and socially. 


We are now coming to the close, I think, of one of those 
cycles—like winter, spring, summer, fall, like prosperity and 
depression, like night and day—which has characterized edu- 
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cational discussion in our time. We have survived concentra- 
tion and correlation, the five formal steps, teaching children 
to study, measurement, the project, curriculum reconstruction, 
and lately we have been occupied with dreaming of a new 
social order according to a comprehensive and intelligent plan. 
Beginning with Middletown and the Hoover Reports on 
Social and Economic Trends and the technocracy studies and 
stimulated by the depression which brought into high relief 
many long standing evils, we have centered our attention on 
what is wrong. We have studied it. We have described it. 
We have envisioned what might be. We have made a plan 
for the future. 

On the one hand, we have stressed the bad present and 
on the other we have looked enthusiastically upon the ideal 
future. Each of us has constructed his own New Jerusalem; 
each has sought for a vision of his own City of God. Taking 
up the challenge which Counts hurled at us in 1932, we have 
faced the task of “creating a vision of a future America 
immeasurably more just and noble and beautiful than the 
America of today.”” We have constructed our Utopias. 

And this has played right into the hands of the extremist, 
left or right, Communist or Fascist. For once we become 
sufficiently aware of our misery, and sufficiently burning for 
reform, we then turn to those who have a plan for solution. 
And who has a plan of action at once plain, simple, under- 
standable, and concrete? Only the Communist or the Fascist. 
Anybody can see that you can’t introduce a whole new Utopia 
by democratic means—soon. 

What most people do not realize is that you cannot intro- 
duce a Utopia by violent means, either; although people all 
over the world think they can. 

Ortega y Gasset says: 


The fact is that every revolution cherishes the entirely chimerical 
object of realizing a more or less complete Utopia. The plan inevi- 
tably fails. Its failure creates the twin and antithetical phenomenon of 
all revolution, viz: counter-revolution Another revolution breaks 
out with yet another Utopia, a modification of the first, inscribed on 
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its banners. There is a fresh failure and a fresh reaction; and so it 
goes on until the social conscience begins to suspect that the ill success 
of these attempts is not due to the intrigues of their enemies, but to 
the contradictory elements inherent in the objects aimed at.* 

Upon another occasion I have developed this theme of 
Ortega y Gasset’s, although I have not yet published the 
paper. I have argued at length that the wisest man cannot 
plan a Utopia which he is certain will be successful. Society 
is like an organism. There is always a chance of curing the 
disease and killing the patient. In the early days no one 
thought that the governmental experiment “noble in motive” 
—-prohibition of the drinking of alcoholic beverages—would 
in the long run stimulate crime and disrespect for law. Cer- 
tainly Rousseau had not the slightest idea that equality would 
kill liberty, or that liberty would kill equality. Who can tell 
whether a social change, most carefully planned, may not 
become like the English sparrow in America, or the European 
rabbit in Australia—nothing but a pest? 

The period of curriculum construction was followed by 
the period of Utopia construction, and I think this period 
has run its course. What is to follow? What will excite us 
next? I am not a prophet, but I know what I should like to 
hear discussed next. Instead of harping upon our ills, instead 
of fermenting discontent, instead of setting up Utopias which 
cannot be realized, and driving us all to the camp either of 
the Fascists or the Communists, who have the only definite 
program, I should like to see all of us direct our attention, 
our thought, and our research to the problem of how to effect 
a net social advance, a change that is likely to last. We need 
not only a vision of the future America, “immeasurably 
better,” but a program of how to approach that state by 
democratic means so well planned as to tactics that some 
advance will persist. This means that we shall stress the 
seeking of a solution by fundamental “methods of investiga- 
tion, reasonability, and knowledge seeking everywhere the 


1 The Modern Theme, (New York: Norton, 1933), p. 117. Translated from 
the Spanish by J. Cleugh. 
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greatest possible measure of consent’”—the democratic way, 
the method of education. We have had enough talk about the 
goal. Let us now talk about how to achieve it. 

At this point those of us who call ourselves liberals should 
stop in our tracks, review the situation, and map our course. 
Is democracy extravagant, chimerical, impossible? Cannot 
laissez faire be modified and controlled? Must we abandon 
ship? Shall we give up and let someone seize the power? 

The trouble with us is that we are positive and sure only 
while we are dreaming; and when we come to practical plans 
for the realization of our Utopia we are uncertain and nega- 
tive. We know what we do not want. We are against the 
methods of Fascism. We are against the methods of Com- 
munism. When we are asked for our own methods our voice 
drops. And nobody likes us. If we are opposed to Commun- 
ism, we are called Fascists. If we are against Fascism, we 
are called Communists. It is time that we took a positive 
stand. What we need is a League for Democracy, an Associ- 
ation to Control and Modify Laissez Faire, a great army of 
Americans imbued with the spirit of the men of old who 
believed in seeking the answer in “investigation, reasonability, 
and knowledge” and once more dedicated to inspiring our 
people with this idea. Are we to sit idly by and let the impru- 
dent, hasty, Utopia-hungry quack seize the power? Have we 
surrendered? Do we no longer believe in our job? Have we 
lost our faith in education? 

The tragic role in France today, as it was in 1793, is that 
played by the liberal, serving his fellow men, who thinks more 
of the promised land than of the forty years en route, and 
then awakens to a full realization of his net contribution as 
he stands before the firing squad or beneath the guillotine. 

What we need is not attention to the left or right, but edu- 
cation for the middle of the road. When we lose sight of this 
we are lost. Now is the time for all good men and true to 
come to the aid of our country, not by contests of power, not 
by violence, but by education for democracy in which lies the 
only hope for a social advance which will endure. 
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Current Organization Problems of 
State Departments of Education 


By PAYSON SMITH 
- HE departments of education of the several states pre- 


sent a greater lack of consistent planning and develop- 
ment than is elsewhere to be found in the entire field of 
administration. 

The study made by M. M. Chambers, Some Features of 
State Educational-A dministrative Organization, under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Government and Educational 
Organization of the American Council on Education presents 
an adequate picture of the present state departments of educa- 
tion. It describes their organization and analyzes their func- 
tions. The study reveals that the states have evidently been 
little disposed to follow the example or lead of other states in 
the pattern of a state organization. Each state has evolved a 
department suited to its own traditions and conceptions. 

There are indications in this report, and even more in cur- 
rent discussions, of a disposition to define more clearly the 
functions of state offices of education. There is especially a 
tendency in practically all the states to make larger use of 
state departments in the direction and supervision of schools. 

One important reason for this tendency to enlarge adminis- 
tration through the state probably lies in the increased propor- 
tion of state financial support of education. There are hardly 
any states that have not noticeably enlarged their state ex- 
penditures for education. Whenever such extensions come, 
greater state control is likely to follow since legislatures are 
reluctant to have greater costs assessed directly on the state 
without providing means of checking expenditures and deter- 
mining whether the funds are being spent for the purposes 
prescribed. 

Other things contribute to this increasing participation of 
state departments in the administration of schools. Certain 
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activities such as those that relate to the education and certifi- 
cation of teachers are being seen in their state rather than in 
their local significance. Some of the newer and more spe- 
cialized kinds of education, such as the education of handi- 
capped children and vocational education, have been found 
difficult if not impossible to administer exclusively on a local 
basis. 

Again, there have been established in the states various state 
institutions dealing with education. Legislatures seem to in- 
cline to the view that these institutions can be more efficiently 
and economically administered if the management of them is 
centralized under a single authority. Steps in this direction, 
whether actually taken or merely discussed, tend to focus at- 
tention on the need of general reorganization. 

State administration of education is likewise being affected 
by the recent so-called reforms that are leading in some states 
to the application of the “cabinet” idea in the organization 
of executive departments. 

With a somewhat rapidly growing movement towards 
greater state participation in the administration and support 
of education it is desirable that study be given to the com- 
petence of state departments to accept the new responsibilities 
that are coming to them and to discharge satisfactorily a range 
of duties that were hitherto not theirs. 

It is obvious that legislatures must not neglect the steps that 
need to be taken to provide properly organized, well-balanced, 
and adequately checked departments if injury is not to be done 
to the schools. 

In most states the legislatures are entirely competent, within 
constitutional bounds at least, to say whether the schools are 
to be administered by agencies of state government or by those 
of local government. Broadly speaking, almost any legisla- 
ture could, without constitutional interference, transfer all 
powers of administration to state agencies on the one hand, 
or to local agencies on the other. In some states nothing but 
the desire of the people—an important exception—prevents 
the complete abolition of the powers either of the state agency 
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or the local one. In this matter it is for the legislature of a 
state to decide whether it will use one or another of several 
available tools for making the will of the people effective in 
education. 

However, in this connection there should be mention of the 
constitutional provisions of many states prescribing the elec- 
tion of state officers by popular vote. These provisions do 
not usually prevent the states from endowing the state de- 
partments with new powers and authority. The existence of 
the necessity of choosing state officers by popular election 
does, however, undoubtedly have a powerful influence in de- 
termining legislative decisions involving increase of powers. 
Legislatures have often appeared to be reluctant to extend the 
control of state departments because of their partisan political 
significance. 

One of the most important obstacles to reform lies in this 
constitutional requirement of election. Some of the states 
may be forced to make changes at this point if they are to have 
state departments professionally equipped for a discharge of 
their functions. 

Whatever the obstacles, it is of utmost importance that at- 
tention be paid to the better organization of state departments 
of education and to equipping them in such ways as will insure 
their capacity for service. 

Since the signs point to a yielding of some measure of local 
control, to the expansion of state educational activities, and 
to various adjustments of functions among all state executive 
departments it would seem that the time is opportune to dis- 
cover what can be done to modernize the machinery of state 
administration. 

It is not difficult to agree on certain general characteristics 
that should be present in any state department of education. 
Among them would probably be (1) freedom from partisan 
political control, (2) representation of lay citizenship in- 
formed about public education and interested in it, (3) pro- 
fessional competence of personnel, (4) reasonably clear stat- 
utory definitions of powers and duties in relations with local 
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school authorities, (5) suitable allocation of authority in edu- 
cational activities exclusively of the state. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of a considerable 
amount of governmental reorganization that has been going 
forward in the past few decades, and in spite of the long dis- 
cussion as to the best types of school organization, there have 
been few alterations in the forms of state departments of edu- 
cation. Indeed, there has been greater advance, probably, 
towards more satisfactory local administration of schools than 
state administration. 

For example, in the method of the selection of state officers 
of education by competent boards—the method now generally 
accepted in the case of local executives and the method theo- 
retically approved as sound in state administration—has in 
thirty years been extended in practice from three states to 
only ten states; while the use of popular election for the pur- 
pose of selection has, in the same period, increased from 
twenty-nine to thirty-three states. Appointment by governor 
was the approved plan in eight states in 1890 and in seven 
states in 1930. 

The element of security or tenure has gained more rapid rec- 
ognition than good methods of appointment have secured. In 
1890 twenty-seven state officers were elected or appointed for 
terms of three years or less. In 1930 only sixteen were thus 
serving. In 1890 only one state officer had indefinite tenure, 
while in 1930 six were given this added protection. 

On neither of these points, that of election or that of ten- 
ure, however, is the position of state officers of education 
such as to enhance the efficiency of the departments they ad- 
minister. So long as these conditions prevail, it will be diffi- 
cult to construct thoroughly efficient state departments of edu- 
cation. 

In connection with studies of this issue as affecting educa- 
tion, it is inevitable that attention will be paid to the matter 
in relation to proposed general movements, particularly that 
in the direction of the adoption of the “‘cabinet” system. Sev- 
eral states have already adopted this plan. Others have it 
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under consideration. It has powerful support and appears 
to be winning favor. The application of the plan is likely to 
be extremely significant in its effect on education. 

The alleged advantages of the plan are that it brings all 
the activities of a state in all its departments and institutions 
under the direction of the governor so that he can be held 
accountable for their work and results, much as a general 
manager is responsible for the conduct of a business enter- 
prise. It also assumes that under it, budgetary responsibility 
can be fixed and the expenditure of public money better 
controlled. 

While it is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the 
desirability of the cabinet plan as a whole, it may be said in 
passing that there is certainly room for a difference of opinion 
about the efficacy of it. 

Governors are elected for somewhat limited terms. They 
are usually chosen on the basis of some current issue, which 
may have no bearing on the conduct of departments. It is 
quite likely, in these circumstances, that a governor will be 
little informed on the innumerable activities of a modern 
state, especially those that require technical knowledge such 
as is needed, for example, in dealing with problems of health, 
conservation, public works, correction, welfare, and education. 
In many of these activities only disaster can follow the fluctu- 
ating policies of a series of executives often themselves moved 
by partisan and political influences. 

With this plan which aims to make the chief executive of 
the state, in effect, the responsible manager of all its depart- 
ments and institutions, there seems to develop in the state 
service a sense of accountability to the executive rather than 
to the public. For example, in one of the states, the head of 
a department recently explained that he had added persons 
to the pay roll where services were not needed because the 
governor was the “supreme executive” of the state and for 
that reason his wishes should be followed. In such an explana- 
tion there is a complete denial both of the interest of the 
public, which must meet the added expense, and of the depart- 
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ment’s service which most certainly must have been to some 
extent injured by the act. The instance is not isolated nor 
does it represent the experience of a single state. 

This abdication of responsibility to the public when it oc- 
curs in a department of education has serious implications not 
only to management but to educational outcomes. 

When the powers of the executive are so expanded that he 
comes to believe that he is justified in instructing the head 
of a state educational institution as to whom he is or is not 
to employ, or can ask such a head to agree to fill teaching 
positions only by appointment of residents of the state, it 
ought to be clear to the people that both the usefulness of 
the department and the interests of the schools are imperiled. 
Unfortunately, however, as the plan goes into operation the 
dangers of such situations are not clear to the people. On 
the contrary, they are quite likely to agree with the executive 
that since he is the “general manager” his views should be 
adopted. Unless safeguards against the abuse of power can 
be developed, the cabinet theory will in practice prove a dis- 
appointment and a deterrent to good government. However 
practicable this theory of full executive responsibility may be 
in some fields, there are serious implications in the application 
of it to the administration of education. The agency of the 
gubernatorial office has proven generally to be a satisfactory 
one for the selection of members of boards. It has been less 
happy in its results when its authority has been made to extend 
into the subsequent control and direction of appointees. 

In education there has been a deep seated opposition of 
the people to the identification of the administration of edu- 
cation with other departments of government. In most states 
the laws distinctly provide for separate school management 
and control. The theory thus accepted for local control is 
equally applicable in the realm of state government. 

When the reorganization of the state government of New 
York was recently effected, an exception was made of the 
department of education. Its organization continued as be- 
fore. In certain other states the exception was not made. 
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The states that have not yet adopted the cabinet plan but 
propose to do so can profitably note the results in comparable 
cases. 

In the general movement towards consolidation it is prob- 
able that whether or not it goes so far as to include education 
as an integral part of a cabinet system, it will at least extend 
to the inclusion of state educational activities in the depart- 
ment. Consolidation of this kind has already taken place to 
some degree and there is an increasing tendency to bring all 
institutions of a state character under the same general con- 
trol. But consolidation, even of this type, is to be made with 
extreme care if institutional integrity is to be protected on 
the one hand, and on the other, the interests of the public 
are to be served. 

The disposition of institutions to enlarge and in doing so 
to duplicate the work of other institutions is well recognized. 
The feeling is that without some responsible force of coordi- 
nation the separate management of the various institutions 
will result either in unnecessary extensions or in duplications 
of service. Plenty of instances can be cited that tend to show 
that the proponents of centralized control of state institutions 
have a good case. Their views are likely to prevail. There 
remains, however, the question as to how a state department 
of education is to be organized so that this centralized man- 
agement can be accomplished without the sacrifice of institu- 
tional autonomy and responsibility. 

It would not appear that there has yet been presented a 
plan which meets satisfactorily the requirements. A central 
board with full management of all institutions in states having 
a considerable number and variety of state schools is likely 
to imply a loss of efficiency due to the overloading of a single 
board with too numerous functions. It is probable that out 
of discussion and experiment will evolve some type of state 
department that will have an overhead board whose responsi- 
bility will be that of passing upon proposals that affect rela- 
tionships among institutions leaving to separate boards, still 
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within the department, the duty of directing the routine activi- 
ties of the several schools. 

Associated with this matter of institutional control is the 
increasingly important question as to what the control func- 
tions of state departments are to be in relation to local schools. 

The demand for this larger state control appears to be 
growing. It is the opinion of the writer that state control 
will not insure the benefits to education that those who advo- 
cate it predict. It is still quite possible to believe that state 
departments of education are most genuinely influential where 
their activity is one of counsel and advice rather than one of 
authority. However, due to reasons some of which are 
already given, the trend, as said, is unmistakably present. 

When the older state departments were established three 
specific tasks were generally assigned them, and to those tasks 
they were limited. One of these was to gather statistics, 
another was to interpret and publish statistics, a third was to 
stimulate a public interest in education. The principle of 
control of local education by an agency of the state was 
recognized to a very slight degree. 

The earlier conception of the functions of a state depart- 
ment has been modified in all states, while in some of them 
the balance of control appears to be rapidly swinging to the 
side of the state. 

Here again is reason for prompt and careful study of the 
ways in which state departments of education can be best 
organized to meet the demand for central control without too 
great sacrifice of the undoubted advantages of local autonomy. 
In such a study and in any proposed reorganization it is of 
importance that relations of state and local departments in 
this particular method of control be prescribed as specifically 
as possible by statute. While departments may safely be given 
authority to fix and change minor regulations concerning 
matters wholly of departmental concern, there should be little 
left to official decision in determining finally the important 
and often somewhat delicate questions of government as af- 
fecting local education. In this field as in that of institutional 
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management the more a state board keeps within the range of 
policy, and determination and the less it has to do with ex- 
plicit direction of local education, the better it is likely to be 
for the interests of the local schools and for the ultimate 
influence of the department. 

A recent development in the administration of various 
activities of government is already affecting education, and 
seems likely to affect it more deeply in the future. This de- 
velopment grows out of the increasing tendency of the local 
government to look beyond that of the state and to the fed- 
eral government for the support of activities hitherto largely 
restricted to local support and administration. This tendency 
already present before the depression was enormously acceler- 
ated during that period. 

Out of it have come somewhat anomalous conditions in 
administration. In such matters as relief, education, public 
building construction, and unemployment, the responsibility 
had been so much centered in the local communities that in 
many, if not most states, there were only small and ill-equipped 
state departments to deal with them. Since the matters had 
been regarded as of local concern there had evidently been 
no occasion to construct strong and efficient state agencies. 
It happened, therefore, that new channels were set up more 
to connect the local with the federal government than with 
the state. In numerous instances the existing state depart- 
ments became nothing more than the means of transmitting 
requests for help from the local to the federal unit and, in 
turn, the funds from the federal to the local treasury. In some 
cases temporary state boards were set up to perform even 
this limited service because no others were in existence. In 
some other instances, moreover, the communications became 
quite direct between the federal and the local governments. 

The significance of these developments relates to the 
development of future outcomes as the powers and duties of 
the three branches of government are more clearly defined. 
As to education, it should not be overlooked that for many 
years the various departments at Washington have been at- 
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tracting into their technical service men and women of superior 
training and experience. The states for the most part have 
neglected to afford either opportunity or protection for serv- 
ice in technical fields. 

Various influences, of which financial aid may be the most 
compelling, are likely to subordinate agencies of state govern- 
ment in their influence and in the respect in which they may 
be held. This changing relationship of the state and local 
governments to the federal government may affect other serv- 
ices more directly and more profoundly than education. It is 
hardly likely, however, that education will not be increasingly 
involved. 

It becomes essential, therefore, that studies of state educa- 
tional organization must contemplate not only those situations 
that arise within the departments themselves, and those that 
affect state and local connections, but they must also provide 
for suitable contact relations with the federal government. 

No attempt has been here made even to catalog the things 
which make urgent an approach to the problems involved in 
the setting up of good state departments of education. 

The items herein named, themselves inadequately discussed, 
are suggestive only of the important phase of school adminis- 
tration which finds and gives proper place to the agency of 
the state. It is a phase that may be likely to escape notice 


but it is one the neglect of which may be costly to the interests 
of the schools. 





Endowment Income and Investments, 


1926-35° 


By A. ROBERT SEASS 


\ Y HAT has happened to endowment income during 
the last ten years, and how have institutions invested 
their endowment funds during that time? These are 

two questions which have often been asked us by college and 
university business managers, educators, and other interested 
parties. 

There are two approaches to the first question. First, we 
are interested in ascertaining what has happened to the dollar 
income from the endowment of higher education in the United 
States—an endowment which approximated a billion and a 
half dollars in 1934. The second is to ascertain, for purposes 
of comparison, the average rate of income earned by institu- 
tions, grouped according to the size of their endowment funds. 
In other words, how have the institutions with large endow- 
ments fared as compared with those having small endow- 
ments ? 

There are also two approaches to the question, ““How have 
institutions invested their endowment funds?” The first has 
to do with investment management and diversification of in- 
vestment portfolios. These are internal factors within the 
control of an institution which affect the rate of income earned 
on endowment funds. The second has to do with the external 
factors affecting income, which are chiefly economic and po- 
litical. 

Because there are so many ways of reporting endowment in- 
come and the principal of endowment funds, there are no 


* This study was begun and carried to partial completion under the direc- 
tion of George E. Van Dyke, former technical associate of the Financial 
Advisory Service. 

United States Office of Education unpublished biennial report for 1933-34, 
reports $1,539,727,565 on June 30, 1934. 
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really comparable statistics on endowment income available. 
A similar situation exists with regard to the distribution of in- 
vestment portfolios. The only ways to get such information 
from the source were to visit the institutions or work from 
their published reports. The first was out of the question 
because of cost and time required. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to work from published reports and correspondence with 
institutions. A thorough search was made for a library or 
ofice containing the reports for ten years of an appreciable 
number of colleges and universities but none was found. As 
a result, it was necessary to write directly to the institutions 
requesting sets of their last ten financial reports. Seventy-two 
replies were received from the 152 institutions to which re- 
quests were sent. Of the 72 institutions heard from, 31, or 43 
per cent, did not have the information as to endowment in- 
come and distribution of investments available in their pub- 
lished reports for ten years. This lack of available informa- 
tion probably explains in large part why the remaining 80 in- 
stitutions did not reply. 

Dollar income. In an effort to find out what has happened 
to the dollar income from the endowment of higher education, 
the 45 institutions listed below were studied. 





Alfred University 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Bethany College, Kansas 
Bowdoin College 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Carroll College 

Catholic University 

Columbia University 

Converse College 

Dartmouth College 

Davidson College 

Dickinson College 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Hamilton College 
Hampton Institute 





Harvard University 
Haverford College 
Knox College 
Lafayette College 
Lawrence College 
Lebanon Valley College 

Lehigh University 

University of Louisville 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Mount Holyoke College 

New York University 
Northwestern University 

Oberlin College 

University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 

Radcliffe College 
University of the South 
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University of Southern California Wellesley College 
Stanford University William Jewell College 
Tufts College Williams College 
University of Tulsa Wofford College 

Union Theological Seminary Yale University 
Vanderbilt University 


Their number may seen small when we consider that there 
were 533 privately endowed institutions in this country in 
1931-32, but these 45 institutions hold approximately 40 per 
cent of all endowment funds of privately controlled colleges 
and universities. ‘That they may be better than the average 
is a possible criticism of the sampling, although not necessarily 
a valid one. Because these institutions have kept adequate 
records and published their financial reports, it does not fol- 
low that they have been unusually successful in their efforts to 
secure good investments. 

The income figures which are used throughout the discus- 
sions which follow are, as far as it was possible to determine, 
gross income before deducting expenses incident to making 
and managing investments, which is the accepted way of re- 
porting endowment income. 

The unbroken line in Chart I gives the trend of dollar 
income from the endowment funds of these 45 colleges and 
universities for the ten-year period 1925-26 through 1934-35. 
Starting at a little over 19 million dollars in 1925-26, the 
income increased rather regularly until it reached slightly over 
30 million dollars in 1930-31. This was the greatest amount 
of income received in any of the ten years, and is somewhat 
surprising, coming a full year after the crash of the security 
market in the fall of 1929. The income for these 45 institu- 
tions fell about a million dollars in 1931-32, about three 
million more in 1932-33, and then in 1933-34 about a million 
and a quarter more to the depression low of 25 million 
dollars. The income for 1934-35 was approximately the 
same. 

An interesting comparison to make in this connection is that 
of actual dollar income received in each year with that which 
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would have been received had the 1925-26 rate been earned. 
The broken line in Chart I represents this hypothetical in- 
come. It also shows what changes in the principal of the en- 
dowment funds have taken place, since a constant rate of re- 
turn (the 1925-26 rate) is used throughout. Thus, from the 
same line, we can compare the increase or decrease of the 
principal of endowment funds with the increase or decrease of 
dollar income as shown by the solid line. In 1925-26 the princi- 
pal was approximately 373 millions ($373,247,000) and in 
1934-35 it was a little under 567 millions ($566,863,000). 


CHART I. ACTUAL DOLLAR INCOME FROM ENDOWMENTS OF 45 INSTITUTIONS, 1926- 
35, AND HYPOTHETICAL DOLLAR INCOME BASED ON 1925-26 RATE OF RETURN 


——-—Hypothetical Return at 1925-26 
Rate of 5.14 Per cent 


—— Actual Return 
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This is an increase in ten years of 52 per cent. The dollar in- 
come therefrom, on the other hand, was only 30.5 per cent 
greater in 1934-35 than in 1925-26. Naturally, the difference 
in the percentage of increase of endowment funds and of in- 
come therefrom is due to the fluctuation of the rate of return 
earned by these colleges and universities on their endowment 
funds. 

Chart II shows the rate of return earned on funds held by 
this group of institutions for the ten-year period. The highest 
rate, 5.27 per cent, was earned in 1930-31, the year that the 
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dollar income was the greatest. Thereafter the rate fell 
sharply until it reached a low of 4.39 per cent in 1933-34, in 
which year the dollar income was also lowest. The rate of 
return rose slightly in 1934-35 to 4.42 per cent. 

If Chart I is again examined, it will be noted that both the 
dollar income from and the principal of endowment funds 
rose at a fairly constant rate, as indicated by the nearly 
straight lines, until 1930-31. After 1931 the principal or 
amount of funds has varied little, reaching an all-time high 
in 1931-32 and declining slightly each of the three years there- 
after. The income from these same endowment funds fol- 


CHART Il. RATE OF RETURN EARNED ON TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS OF 45 INSTITU- 
TIONS, 1926-35 
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lowed an entirely different course, however, reaching its peak 
in 1930-31 and dropping rather sharply thereafter to the low 
point of 1933-34. Only a negligible increase occured in 1935. 
As pointed out before, the income in 1934-35 was 25 million 
dollars. On the other hand, had it been possible to earn the 
rate earned in 1925-26, which was fairly representative of 
the return for the first seven years of this period, the income 
would have been 16.3 per cent greater, or a little over 29 
million dollars. That makes the loss roughly 4 million dollars 
on the endowment funds of the 45 colleges and universities 
which we have sampled. This means that, if the institutions 
included in this study can be taken as a measure, the loss to 
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higher education in the United States was approximately 11 
million dollars in 1934-35. 

More important than what happened in 1934-35 is the fact 
that published reports coming to the office of the Financial 
Advisory Service for 1935-36 show no material improvement 
in endowment income for the year just ended. Moreover, 
as every investor of endowment funds knows, the prospect 
for improvement in 1936-37 is not bright. The best forecasts 
for 1937 indicate that the rates of return which may be se- 
cured on first-class investments will remain low. 

Institutions grouped according to size of endowments. 
The second approach made to the question of what has hap- 
pened to endowment income was to compare the average rates 
of income earned by groups of institutions, classed according 
to the size of their endowment funds. There are three groups 
in this part of the study: those having over $15,000,000 en- 
dowment, those having between $2,000,000 and $15,000,000, 
and those having less than $2,000,000. 

The rate of income here differs from the rate of income 
used in connection with the discussion of dollar income. The 
latter was the rate of income earned on the lump sum of the 
funds invested by all 45 institutions considered as a unit, while 
each rate which we shall discuss in this part of the study is an 
average of the rates of income earned by individual institu- 
tions. By this procedure, each institution is weighted equally 
in the computation of the average, no weight being given to 
the size of the respective endowments. 

In this part of the study are included only those 39 institu- 
tions for which a complete distribution of the investment port- 
folios for the ten-year period has been made, because later the 
relationship of the investment portfolios to the income earned 
by the various groups of institutions will be discussed. Fig- 
ures of $2,000,000 and $15,000,000 were chosen as the di- 
viding lines between the three groups because of the natural 
division into which the institutions fell. 

Table I shows that approximately half of the institutions 
in the group with endowments over $15,000,000 have been 
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sampled, around 18 per cent of the group with endowments 
between $2,000,000 and $15,000,000, and only 4 per cent of 
the group with endowments under $2,000,000. It is recog- 
nized that this is a small sampling, especially of the large num- 
ber of institutions with endowments under $2,000,000. It is 
felt, however, that this should not detract appreciably from the 
value of the material. Naturally, it cannot be said that the 
average rates which have been arrived at will exactly hold for 
the institutions of the country as a whole, nor that minor fluc- 


TasLe I.—CLASSIFICATION OF INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY, AND OF 
PrivATELy CONTROLLED ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
Unirep STates, 1931-32, ACCORDING To SizE OF ENDOWMENT FuNDS 


Institutions 


Endowment Included 
in This Percentage of 
Study (B) to (A) 
(B) 


mS 

Over $15,000,000.................. 
$2,000,000-$15,000,000............. 
Under $2,000,000............ 


* “Statistics of Higher Education, 1931-32,” U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1933, No.2. (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1935), pp. 324-44. 
tuations from year to year would be reliable for such purpose. 
But neither of these is the thing which is probably most sig- 
nificant. The major fluctuations of the rates earned during 
prosperity and depression years are of primary interest. 

Importance of stable rate of return. From the very defini- 
tion of the term endowment funds—funds the principal of 
which shall be maintained inviolate, the income of which alone 
may be used—can be pointed out the primary responsibilities 
of those who are entrusted with the investment of endowment 
funds. First, the funds should be so invested that the prin- 
cipal will be preserved and, second, they should be so invested 
that a stable rate of income will be secured. Since principal 
must be maintained inviolate, a stable income year after year 
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for any program depending on endowment for support can 
be attained only by earning a relatively constant rate of re- 
turn on those endowment funds. 

The major fluctuations in rates found for the various groups 
studied are believed to be fairly representative. There are 
in the files of the Financial Advisory Service financial reports 
for one or more years of some 150 privately controlled insti- 
tutions, and a review of those has shown that the general 
findings are representative although the sampling is relatively 
small. An intensive study has been made of the few institu- 
tions for which reliable data were on hand and it is offered as 
such. 

The institutions which make up the three groups which 
appear in the charts, tables, and discussions which follow are 
listed below. 

Institutions with endowment under $2,000,000: 


Alfred University Knox College 

Baldwin-Wallace College Lawrence College 

Bethany College, Kansas Lebanon Valley College 

Carroll College University of the South 
University of Chattanooga University of Southern California 
Converse College University of Tulsa 

Davidson College William Jewell College 
Dickinson College Wofford College 

Franklin and Marshall College Yankton College 


Institutions with endowment from _ $2,000,000 to 
$15,000,000: 


Berea College Mount Holyoke College 
Bowdoin College New York University 
Brown University University of Pittsburgh 
Catholic University of America Smith College 

Colgate University Union Theological Seminary 
Hamilton College Wellesley College 


Lafayette College 


Institutions with endowment over $15,000,000: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Chicago Oberlin College 

Dartmouth College Stanford University 

Harvard University Vanderbilt University 
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Hereafter for convenience the group of institutions with 
endowment over $15,000,000 will be designated as the “large 
group,” the group with endowment from $2,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 as the “middle group,”’ and the group with en- 
dowment under $2,000,000 as the ‘“‘ small group.” 

Rates of income. Chart III shows the average rate of in- 
come earned by each of the three groups of institutions for the 
ten years 1925-26 through 1934-35. It shows that from 1927- 
28 through 1930-31 both the large group and the small group 


CHART Ill. AVERAGE RATES OF INCOME EARNED BY INSTITUTIONS GROUPED ACCORD- 
ING TO SIZE OF THEIR ENDOWMENTS, 1925-26 THROUGH 1934-35 
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earned rates of income which ranged from 5.2 per cent to 
5.4 per cent and which were 0.2 to 0.4 of a point above the 
rate earned by the middle group. The rate of income earned 
by the large group then dropped during 1931-32 and 1932-33 
to around 4.25 per cent, which level was maintained during 
1933-34 and 1934-35. ‘This was approximately a whole point 
lower than the level before 1930-31. It still remained, how- 
ever, above the rates earned by the middle group. The rate 
of income earned by the small group, on the other hand, which 
had been (along with that of the large group) between 5.2 
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per cent and 5.4 per cent before the depression was felt in 
1931-32, dropped during 1931-32, 1932-33, and 1933-34, 
reaching a low of 3.4 per cent in the last year. That was 
approximately 2 points below the old level, or a decrease of 
36 per cent. This was almost twice the decline of 20 per cent 
experienced by the large group. It was noted above that the 
large group maintained its superiority over the middle group 
during the bottom depression years 1932-33 through 1934-35 ; 
not so with the small group, its average rate of income being 
around a half point below that of the middle group. 

A glance at Chart III may leave the impression that the 
middle group has earned the most stable yield from their 
investments. A closer study will disclose that the large group 
and the middle group are about equal in this respect. The two 
groups earned about the same rate in 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
then in 1927-28 the large group earned a quarter of a per 
cent more than the middle group and has maintained at least 
that advantage in every year since, with the exception of 
1932-33, when the rates were only a tenth of a per cent apart. 


Taste II.—Rates or Income EARNED BY INSTITUTIONS WITH ENDOWMENT 
UNDER $2,000,000 


Number of Institutions 
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Thus, judging by the fluctuation in rates of income earned 
by the three groups, we find that the small group has fared 


Tasie III.—Rates oF INcoME EARNED BY INSTITUTIONS WITH ENDOWMENT FROM 
$2,000,000 to $15,000,000 
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TaBLe I1V.—RATES OF INCOME EARNED BY INSTITUTIONS WITH ENDOWMENT OVER 
$15,000,000 
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worse than the two larger groups, which have been affected 
very much alike by the depression, the small group suffering a 
fluctuation of 36 per cent while the two larger groups ex- 
perienced a fluctuation of 20 per cent. 

Tables II, III, and IV, showing the frequency distribution 
of rates earned by these institutions, are probably more en- 
lightening as to the difference in the severity of the depression 
on the endowment funds of these groups. It will be noted 
that the institutions of the middle group in Table III are 
bunched more closely together than the institutions with small 
endowments in Table II. This seems to indicate that their 
management is of a more even quality as a group. Table II 
also shows the fact pointed out above—that the institutions 
with small endowments earned considerably higher rates of 
income during the prosperity period and considerably lower 
rates during the depression than did the middle-sized group. 
Another interesting point brought out by Table II in connec- 
tion with the effect of the depression on the small group is that 
in 1933-34 the rate of income earned by half of the institutions 
was a half point or more lower than the average as shown in 
Chart III. Table II shows that nine, or half, of the small 
institutions earned less than a 3 per cent return on their in- 
vestments of endowment funds in 1933-34, while the average 
rate earned by the group was about 3.5 per cent. 

Investment portfolios. ‘The rates of income earned by the 
three groups are undoubtedly affected by some factors that 
are within the control of the institutions and some that are not. 
The factor within the control of the institutions which has 
been studied is that of diversification of investment portfolios. 
Charts IV, V, and VI are graphic presentations of the average 
investment portfolios of the three groups over the ten-year 
period. The charts also show for each group the average 
rate of income earned in each year. Thus, a direct compari- 
son is possible in any year between the rate of income earned 
and the make-up of the investment portfolio. 

It was noted before that the fluctuation between the high 
rates earned during the last years of the twenties and the 
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CHART IV. RATE OF INCOME AND DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS FOR INSTITUTIONS 
WITH ENDOWMENT OVER $15,000,000, 1926-35 
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CHART V. RATE OF INCOME AND DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS FOR INSTITUTIONS 
WITH ENDOWMENT FROM $2,000,000 TO $15,000,000, 1926-35 
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CHART VI. RATE OF INCOME AND DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS FOR INSTITUTIONS 
WITH ENDOWMENT UNDER $2,000,000, 1926-35 
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lower rates earned during the depression years of the thirties 
was about the same for the two larger groups. If the invest- 
ment portfolios of the two are compared, it will be seen that 
they are very similar in their make-up, probably explaining in 
part the similarity in the fluctuation of their rates of income. 

Real estate and mortgages together have made up about 
the same percentage of both portfolios—from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent over the ten-year period. The large group, 
however, has held about twice as much real estate as the 
middle group. Bonds have been the predominant type of 
investment with both, the large group starting and ending the 
ten-year period with about 60 per cent of its investments in 
bonds, and the middle group starting with about the same per- 
centage and in 1934-35 holding just 50 per cent of their funds 
in bonds. 

The stock holdings of the large group were 18 per cent of 
the total portfolio in 1925-26, reached a low of 14 per cent 
in 1927-28, and were 20 per cent in 1934-35. The stock hold- 
ings of the middle group were 20 per cent in 1925-26, reached 
a low of 16 per cent in 1927-28 (the same year as the large 
group), and were a little over 27 per cent in 1934-35. The 
7 per cent difference between the holdings of the two groups 
was almost entirely made up of preferred stock. The com- 
mon stock holdings of the large and middle groups in 1934-35 
were 15 per cent and 16 per cent respectively. 

The large group got into common stocks a little more 
quickly after the stock market crash of 1929 than did the 
middle group. In 1929-30 the large group increased its com- 
mon stock holdings to 13.2 per cent of its portfolio while the 
middle group held only 9.5 per cent. 

The two groups, over the ten-year period, had about 3 and 
4 per cent of their funds invested in institutional property or 
loaned to other funds, usually the current funds, which are 
used to carry on current operations. 

The amount of uninvested cash and miscellaneous invest- 
ments such as personal notes was about the same for both 
groups in 1925-26, comprising about 2 or 3 per cent of the 
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portfolios. It decreased to less than 1 per cent for the large 
group in 1930-31 and remained about the same in the years 
thereafter. For the middle group, however, it increased to 
between 4 and 5 per cent for the years after 1925-26. This 
may account in part for the difference of 0.2 to 0.4 of a point 
in the rates of income earned by the two groups after 1926-27. 

In reviewing the comparison of the investment portfolios 
of the large and middle groups, it is found that the large 
group changed its percentage of holdings of various types of 
investments very little during the ten years. About the same 
can be said for the middle group. There was a slight increase 
in the percentage of real estate held and a corresponding 
decrease in mortgages. The only marked change, however, 
was one of about 7 per cent from bonds to common stocks. 
This is not to say, of course, that there has been little or no 
change in the distribution of investments as between railroads, 
public utilities, industrials, and so forth. And it should not 
be construed to mean that individual issues of bonds or stocks 
or individual mortgage and real estate holdings have not been 
changed from time to time; that is not the case. 

Inasmuch as the make-up of the investment portfolios of 
the two larger groups have been found to be so much alike, 
the only comparison which remains to be made is that between 
those portfolios taken together and the portfolio of the small 
group. Real estate and mortgages made up over 60 per cent 
of all investments for the small group in 1925-26 and over 50 
per cent in 1934-35. This is about the same percentage 
that the larger groups were found to hold in bonds. It is 40 
per cent more real estate and mortages than the larger groups 
held. The increase in real estate held by the small group from 
5 per cent in 1929-30 to 17 per cent in 1934-35 and the cor- 
responding decrease in mortgages held are due almost en- 
tirely to the foreclosure of defaulted mortgages. 

Bonds made up about 30 per cent of the portfolio of the 
small group rather regularly during the ten years—about half 
the percentage held by the larger groups. The stock hold- 
ings of the small group were around 3 per cent in 1925-26 
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and increased steadily until in 1934-35 they approximated 10 
per cent of the portfolio. This is only half the percentage 
held by the group with endowment over $15,000,000, and 
only a little over a third of the percentage held by the middle 
group. 

There is a rather marked difference in the percentage of 
funds invested in plant and loaned to other funds by the small 
group and the larger groups. The larger groups had invested 
around 3 and 4 per cent of their funds in this manner, while 
the small group increased its investment from 3 per cent in 
1925-26 to 9 per cent in 1934-35. This type of investment 
is not, in the opinion of most authorities, a suitable one for 
endowment funds, and practically all college business officers 
seem to agree.” Probably, then, the increase which has oc- 
curred with the small group has been a forced rather than a 
voluntary one. 

In view of the more severe fluctuation in rate of return ex- 
perienced by the group with small endowments as compared 
with the larger groups, a review of the main points of differ- 
ence between the investment portfolios of the two would seem 
to be pertinent. The first and greatest difference to be found 
between the portfolios of the small group and those of the 
larger groups is that the former is predominated by mort- 
gages and real estate instead of bonds, as are the latter. 
Probably this largely explains the difference in fluctuations of 
rates of return. It would seem to be the only explanation for 
the increase in the rate of return earned by the small group 
in 1934-35 over the rate earned in 1933-34, while the rate 
of return for the large group remained where it was and the 
rate for the middle group continued to decline. Farm mort- 
gages and real estate improved during 1934-35 while bond 
yields continued to decline. 

Another difference in the distribution of investments is in 


*For a thorough discussion of the principles underlying a sound financial 
policy with respect to endowments, the reader is referred to Chapter IV 
(pp. 24-53) of College and University Finance by Trevor Arnett, published 
by the General Education Board, New York, 1922. 
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stocks. The small group held only half the amount held by 
the large group and only a little over a third the amount that 
the middle-sized group did. The last difference of note is the 
larger amount of funds invested in plant and loaned to other 
funds by the small group after the depression had set in. 

Other factors affecting rate of income. While the fact that 
the small institutions had 50 to 60 per cent of their funds in 
mortgages and real estate may be one of the major reasons for 
their very good average rate of return before the depression 
and their rather poor rate of return during the depession, the 
importance of this factor of distribution of investment 
portfolio in the securing of a stable rate of return should not 
be overemphasized. Probably equally important is the type 
of investment management employed by the institutions, and 
in the last analysis probably the most important factor is the 
ability of the person of persons actually doing the investing. 
The wise handling of investments requires the constant atten- 
tion of prudent and alert persons. The better types of man- 
agement provide for the continual review of the investment 
portfolio in light of present and probable future conditions. 
Whether the decisions as to the proper make-up of the port- 
folio and the selection of individual investments are good or 
bad depends chiefly on the ability of those responsible. 

To what extent any or all of these factors of diversification 
of investment portfolio and of type and quality of investment 
management affect the success of individual institutions or of 
institutions as a whole is, of course, impossible to determine 
exactly. External factors also certainly enter the situation to 
some extent. It has been found that the funds of colleges and 
universities are largely invested in bonds and mortgages. They 
are, therefore, directly affected by conditions of the money 
market, and most certainly that is affected by economic and 
political factors. This country is generally conceded to be ex- 
periencing a period of economic recovery, if not prosperity, at 
the present time. Under such conditions and with a free play 
of economic laws, there would be expected a heavy demand for 
capital and resulting high interest rates. But the govern- 
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ment has employed a system of managed economics. A part 































of its program has been the maintenance of low interest rates, 
: and in this it has thus far been successful. 
: The comment below, taken from an endowed college’s pub- 
lished report for 1936, tells clearly the problem that is there- 
. fore facing those who are seeking sound investments for en- 
a“ dowment funds. 
ir In each of the past few years it has been necessary for us to call 
n attention to the fact that the current yield of our portfolio as a whole 
e was constantly declining. Again we must report a continuance of 
it the same trend. Fortunately, however, the decrease during the past 
xt year is less than during the immediate years preceding. ... . During 
the past 12 months [ended June 30, 1936] bonds have been constantly 
de : a 
called or refunded, and in most cases replaced with a similar bond 
d with a lower yield. It is becoming more and more difficult to secure 
- a yield on the type of securities that we feel should be in our portfolio 
g: which is commensurate with what has existed in the past. The con- 
n- tinuance of the present dollar income which the college enjoys from 
n- its endowment funds must, therefore, at least for the present, be 
nt somewhat dependent on increased gifts. * 
oe Chart II, which shows the rate of return earned on approxi- 
a mately 40 per cent of the endowment of United States edu- 
cation for the ten years 1925-26 through 1934-35, bears out 
“ the remarks quoted above through 1934-35. As has been 
- said in connection with the discussion of Chart II, a new level 
of of rate of return was established during the last three years 
nn of the period studied which was 0.50 to 0.75 of a point below 
1. the rates earned during the previous seven years, and in the 
al light of the present conditions of the security market this is 
ey the level which can be expected to continue at least for the 
we near future. 
call Thus the conclusion of the college quoted above that any 
i increase in income from endowments must be the result of a 
at material increase in the principal of endowment funds through 


increased gifts (and bequests) appears to be well founded. 


*Bowdoin College, Financial Reports for the Year Ended June 30, 1936. 
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As pointed out before, gifts and bequests increasing endow- 
ment were rather regular during the prosperity period under 
review. They have fallen off sharply during the depression. 
Gifts creating new endowments have not been great enough to 
offset the decline in endowments resulting from losses incurred 
through sales of securities, mortgage foreclosures, and the 
like. Some have wondered if a part of this marked decline 
in gifts is not due to new tax laws as well as to the depression. 
It would seem that only indirectly as taxes affect the accumula- 
tion of wealth is this true. Several studies,* such as those by 
Walter Dill Scott, president of Northwestern University, and 
Thomas E. Blackwell, comptroller of Washington University, 
point out that under the new tax laws gifts can be made at 
less cost to the donors than ever before. It seems, therefore, 
that the decline of gifts has been due practically entirely to 
the depression and that they should probably once again in- 
crease with a return of prosperity. 


“Walter Dill Scott, The Power of Wealth, Northwestern University, 1936. 


Thomas E. Blackwell, “Gifts and Bequests for Education,” in the Educa- 
tional Business Manager and Buyer, XVII (February 1936), 7-9, 27. 





A Prophet in His Own Country 


By C. R. MANN 


Future in New York in 1939. This Fair will commem- 

orate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
inauguration of George Washington as the first President of 
the United States. Since his inauguration was the beginning 
of a new democratic experiment under which we have pros- 
pered for one hundred and fifty years and which seems likely 
to be a chart for the future, it is fitting to commemorate this 
past event by depicting how we propose to realize in practice 
our aspirations for the future. 

No one can foretell the future. But we do know that the 
nature of our future circumstances will be largely determined 
by the quality and direction of the growth of people. Recog- 
nizing this, society has provided the school as the universal 
instrumentality to help our children grow into well-matured 
citizens of the future. The school thus takes rank with the 
home, the church, and the community as a dynamic factor in 
any expression of our aspirations for the future. To furnish 
adequate schooling to our children is a living contribution to 
our attempt to create a more abundant American life. 

To build a universal system of schooling that includes all the 
children of all the people in a land as vast as ours is a pecu- 
liarly American ideal. That this ideal is rapidly becoming a 
reality is a particular tribute to our democratic way of life. 
Under no other conditions can we conceive such a goal as 
possible of achievement. Our democratic practice of keeping 
the purposes and processes of schooling under control of local 
communities, where all know the needs, habits, personal and 
environmental conditions of those immediately concerned, 
keeps evolving a school service ever more finely attuned to 
the needs of the children there. 

Another feature of our democratic way of life is the free- 


A LREADY preparations are under way for a Fair of the 
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dom with which each citizen criticizes and evaluates the 
school service by the observable results which he sees in his 
own children. Educators from the smallest community to the 
greatest metropolitan center periodically come together from 
all corners of the country in nationally organized meetings. 
There they freely discuss their experiences, try both to eval- 
uate the success of the entire school service in the light of 
social results and to reformulate purposes and processes of 
schooling that seem more likely to get better social results in 
the future. This constant free circulation of criticism and 
evaluation from the individual school to the composite school 
service of the nation and back again is our democratic way of 
nourishing the school system we maintain to serve individual 
children in a way that justifies the faith we have in schooling. 

In the well-known Northwest Ordinance of 1787, enacted 
by the Confederation before we, the people, ordained and 
established the Constitution of the United States, our endur- 
ing and vital aspirations for the future are set forth in these 
words: “Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 
When we find, as we do today, that despite our substantial 
encouragement of “‘schools and the means of education” there 
are many conditions in our daily life that threaten the founda- 
tions of good government and the happiness of mankind, we 
may with justice critically appraise the school service we 
maintain to help children learn to be good citizens. After 
any such reliable appraisal we must frankly admit that the 
school program of today is not as effective a social instrumen- 
tality as we hope it may be. 

Education is a continuous process from the cradle to the 
grave. From every experience every person learns something 
that vitally influences for better or for worse his own growth. 
It is easy to see, therefore, how the schooling given immature 
minds in childhood may give a positive or a negative set to 
their later education. The personal attitude that evolves in 
each individual child has an enduring influence on his own 
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education throughout his whole life. Similarly, the integrated 
sum of these individual attitudes directly affects the evolution 
of the society of the future. This conception clarifies the 
eternal challenge to the schools. Their program must help 
each child learn how to draw wisdom from the past, shape 
aspirations and goals for the future, and combine these two 
in wise action today. 

The eternal challenge to American schools is even now 
little understood among all who are vitally concerned. After 
three centuries of countless efforts to meet this challenge 
effectively the school program of today still fails to get the 
desired results. Every educator is struggling for a more 
understanding philosophy. New techniques are constantly 
evolving to help each of us on the job. 

An outstanding leader in this continuing attack on the age- 
old challenge was Henry Suzzallo. A native citizen of the 
United States, he grew up through the public schools of his 
day. His innate genius helped him distinguish between the 
strengths and the weaknesses of those schools as he progres- 
sively worked his own way through them from pupil to 
teacher to president of a state university. He understood and 
served education in a way that is fundamental and timeless. 
His life of service portrayed an enduring love of the demo- 
cratic way of life and a fundamental understanding of the 
school practices that foster the evolution of this democratic 
way. His thoughts on education and his suggestions as to 
how to proceed will always give us new stimulus and guidance. 

In 1932 he made an address * to the assembled school super- 
intendents of America in which is contained the essence of 
the fruits of his vision and his rich experiences. To those of 
his fellow countrymen who would carry on the work of 
making schooling an ever finer instrument for realizing in 
practice the noblest aspirations of the American people there 











































































*Published in full in Tue Epucationat Recorp, Vol. XIII (April 1932), 
85-98, and in the Annual Report of the Department of Superintendence for 
1932, pp. 114-22. 
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is here presented again the essential points of Henry Suz- 
zallo’s vision of 


A PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 
Change 

Our changing times compel us to consider American education care- 
fully as a fundamental instrument of our civilization. 

There is no better way to appreciate the unique greatness of Amer- 
ican education than to view its past, and perceive its fine responsiveness 
to the expanding and heightening aspirations of the American folk. 

There is no better way to comprehend the inadequacies and the de- 
fects of American education than to compare what we have done with 
the hopes we have held for service to civilization. 

Tomorrow’s program will be born of today’s practice, criticism, and 
reconstruction as today’s was born of yesterday’s. 


Aspiration 

There is one large factor which endures and will continue to endure. 
It hovers over the whole scene of American life and education. It is 
the persistent democratic aspiration of Americans to give themselves a 
more kindly civilization and to train a nation of cooperative men and 
women to operate it. The corner stone of tomorrow’s program is this 
democratic aspiration. 

It must be remembered at the outset that a democracy focuses its 
attention on a way of going rather than on a fixed destination, and 
that it knows better the manner of life which it wishes to lead in its 
social journeyings than it does the end of its journey. 


Education 


The central item in tomorrow’s program of education is the edu- 
cative process. All other items are secondary, being either supple- 
mentary or reinforcive. It must be considered first, and the other 
items afterward. Until we know how we shall want to change or 
educate men and women we cannot organize, administer, or supervise, 
arrange our health program, provide the needed physical facilities, or 
equip the schools with aids, material or human. 

We must make the school’s main business that of developing an ef- 
fective social person rather than a successful individual. The fruits 
of education must be more largely public than private. We can justify 
taxing all for the education of all only when the results are more social 
than personal. 
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Motivation 


The current school too largely gains its successes by using individual- 
istic motivations. 

The new social psychology gives us ground to believe that the thrill 
of doing one’s part in a larger task may be made as powerful a motive 
for work as doing the whole of a small job better than someone else. 
In the school of the future the altruistic thrill of participation should 
be used more often than the self-satisfactions of egoistic successes in 
ranking one in the class, in having better marks, accumulating more 
credits, more rapid promotions, more honors, more degrees than the 
other fellow. 

The school system should gradually get rid of the whole artificial 
organization of egoistic motivations which have had a long traditional 
use amongst us, displacing them one by one as the profession learns 
how to use stimulations and rewards which are social rather than in- 
dividual, therefore personally more enduring and satisfying. 


Integration 


The school must be concerned with the whole personality of little 
men and women, each and every aspect, and must neglect none. 

The school’s new approach thus becomes wholly human. The body 
and the mind, the soul and the intellect are alike its concern, not at 
separate moments but all at once as coincident aspects of a healthy, 
normal, integrated personality. 

From now on we are concerned to aid children and youth to become 
wholly human, to develop every aspect of body and mind, intellect 
and soul, to relate and integrate feeling, knowing and doing, to per- 
ceive the values of character, and the efficiencies of action or expression 
as equally important with the full rational uses of mind. 


Curriculum 


The school that is to train for life cannot be narrower in resources 
than the civilization it serves. 

It will foster appreciation of the social tools through which indi- 
vidual men become socially cooperative—the institutions in which each 
and all of us must learn to play an effective part. 

Economics and technology will be just as respectable as school studies 
as they are insistent as social affairs. Educational valuations will tend 
to coincide with genuine social valuations. 
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The emphasis here placed on our own American civilization and 
our own time, broadly conceived, is meant not as an excuse for detailed 
study of everything, but as a fairly stern standard of selection and 
omission in curriculum-making which will give no warrant to the 
retention or inclusion of subject matter which has only a remote con- 
nection with the student’s genuine and urgent needs. 


Content 


Nothing that is implied in an enriched curricular offering should 
give warrant to the idea that there will be a still further multiplication 
of studies. On the contrary, the curriculum with a wider reach over 
contemporary civilization will consist of fewer and more inclusive units 
of study. 

In liberal education we are about done with the futile attempt to 
make each student a jumbled imitation of a whole university faculty 
of specialists. 

We have been working hind end to, and the new program will re- 
verse the process. 


Grading 


The problems of the child’s expanding life must be graded to his 
ability. ‘This is the only sense in which grading at school means any- 
thing vital. 

The present method of school grading, as we know it, ought to be 
taken out of the daily consciousness of public, parents, children and 
fellow pupils, and whatever is valuable in recorded grading and ap- 
praisal, particularly that which we have acquired through new scientific 
techniques, should be put into the professional and confidential records 
of the school as an aid to diagnosis, guidance, and the redirection of 
the process of education. 

The psychological grading of school tasks will at once bring to 
mind the great signal fact of our new scientific knowledge of human 
beings, that is, their individual differences. 

When the profession recognizes that actual differences in children are 
often due to the accidents of early or present environment, to ill 
health, and to acquired interest or disinterest, then no deadly fatalism 
enters into the judgments of teachers. Whatever nature has done to 
limit a child, we cannot help; whatever environment has done, we may 
ameliorate. And it is better to assume too much where we can be of 
help, than too little. Practical justice lies on that side of error. 
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Standards 


The simple standard of the new program is the one which asks 
with regard to the next step in the teaching of a child: Will it con- 
duce to the pupil’s greater personal development? If the answer is 
“yes,” the step is right. If it is “no,” the step is wrong. 

And it is conceivably better to get more education in a lopsided way 
than very much less in a regularized way. 

What we do now is something mechanical and rigid. We should 
abandon the system altogether in favor of direct personal judgments 
which are likely to achieve minor as well as major justices. Initial 
right treatment is better than wrong treatment corrected. 


Opportunity 


Leadership and followership alternate in every group, and they are 
alternate roles in every personal life, shifting with the situations, prob- 
lems and persons present. Careful observations of the way in which 
the world actually carries on in a democratic society confirms the 
policy and it may well be adopted by schools as a way to give persons 
with different qualities a chance to practice the skills of leadership and 
the appreciations of followership. 


Self-education 


Teachers do not actually believe it, but in fact they are prone to act 
in their dealings with children as though education begins and ends 
with schooling. How otherwise could we feel that we have an over- 
crowded curriculum? All we have is overpressure due to a badly con- 
structed curriculum. 

To conceive of schooling as a mere part of the whole and continuing 
process of education will put the emphasis on learning rather than 
teaching. Schooling will become mere self-education under teacher 
stimulation and assistance. In fact, the teacher under the new regime 
will become a supervisor of learners. 

The effect on the pupil would be even greater. He would have a 
new responsibility and feel a new challenge. The initiative would be 
his. The responsibility would be his. With each passing month and 
year his self-reliance and his capacity for independent inquiry and 
study would increase. There is not one of these qualities that does 
not represent a highly desirable trait in the citizen. 


Self-education can keep up to date, while schooling probably never 
does. 
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With this new conception of the school process we might be tempted 
to ask why the number of students assigned to a teacher should grow 
steadily less and the cost steadily more from the primary school to the 
college. It might seem that the better trained, the more mature and 
independent the student, the greater service he could render himself in 
a process which is mainly one of self-education. 


Teachers 


Hereafter the teacher’s human interest, sympathy, and understanding 
will be just as important a part of his equipment as his academic and 
technical training, and probably more fundamental. 

He will not be so much a teacher of subjects as a moulder of men 
and women. 

Now it must begin to be clear that teacher training will need to be 
reorganized. 

I am fearful of certain conspicuous trends among the teacher train- 
ing group of progressional educators. Of all educators they should 
have fewer of the diseases of academic scholars and more of the virtues 
of humanized teachers. But just now they are advocating more pay 
and more promotion for mere training of the type we do not most 
need. Just now they are playing into the hands of the ancient foe— 
the specialists of the academic life, trying to revamp their curricula so 
as to make entrance to candidacy for academic degrees easier for their 
graduates so that their institutions will be, not educationally and so- 
cially more useful, but academically more respectable. 

Most of all we need the cooperation of the teacher training profes- 
sion if the educative process is to be the potent spiritual instrument of 
American civilization in its program for tomorrow. 


A fortnight after his untimely death, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education at its meeting 
October 7, 1933 unanimously ordered the following state- 
ment spread upon the record: 


Henry Suzzallo has left us never to return. Words of ours can 
never portray the sincerity of our sorrow or our consciousness of irrep- 
arable loss. In memory of him we resolve that we will carry on the 
building of that kindlier civilization which he dreamed in his dreams 
and did so much to realize in action. His vision of education as the 
fundamental instrument for creating that civilization remains with us 
to inspire us. His words and his deeds are forever present to guide us. 





A Judge Speaks for Education 


By M. ERNEST TOWNSEND 


I incline to the opinion that education is no longer concerned merely 
with the acquisition of facts; the instilling of worthy habits, attitudes, 
appreciations, and skills is far more important than mere imparting of 
subject matter. A primary objective of education today is the develop- 
ment of character and good citizenship. Education must impart to the 
child the way to live. This brings me to the belief that in a cosmo- 
politan area such as we live in, with all the complexities of life, and our 
reliance upon others to carry out the functions of education, it is almost 
impossible for a child to be adequately taught in his home. I cannot 
conceive how a child can receive in the home instruction and experiences 
in group activity and in social outlook in any manner or form compar- 
able to that provided in the public school. To give him less than that 
is depriving the child of the training and development of the most neces- 
sary emotions and instincts of life. 


HE quotation cited above was not written by a profes- 

sional educator, attempting to state and clarify the 

aims and purposes of modern education. It is, rather, 
quoted verbatim from the decision of the Honorable Joseph 
Siegler, Judge of the Essex County, New Jersey, Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, in a case* brought to require at- 
tendance in the public schools of West Orange, New Jersey, 
of the two sons, aged 12 years and 11 years, of the defendants 
in the case. 

In order to orient the reader, it may be said that the case 
in question was not unlike others involving the enforcement 
vf compulsory attendance laws, and “‘arose out of a complaint 
fled in that court by the Attendance Officer of the School 
District of the Town of West Orange, in the performance 
of a duty prescribed by law... . in that they [the parents] 
failed to cause their said children... . to regularly attend the 


1 Helen Stephens, of the Board of Education of the Town of West Orange, 
N. J., complainant, vs. B. Bongart and G. Bongart, defendants. 
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public schools of West Orange.” ? As is not uncommon, from 
the citations quoted in Judge Siegler’s decision, the case turned 
on two issues: first, the contention of the defendants, through 
counsel, that “‘the statute under which these proceedings are 
brought .... is unconstitutional because it invades the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the United States Constitution,” * and 
second, “whether or not the defendants provided instruction 
for their children equivalent to that provided in the public 
schools for children of similar grades and attainments.” * 

Judge Siegler decided on the first point that “This act not 
contravening the Constitution, is held, therefore, to be a valid 
exercise of the police powers of the state.””* (The act re- 
ferred to is the New Jersey Compulsory Attendance Law 
which need not be quoted here. ) 

It is rather with Judge Siegler’s discussion of the second 
issue that we are especially interested here, since the quota- 
tion heading this article states a position so advanced and 
far reaching as to be in the nature of an epoch-making pro- 
nouncement. 

With the testimony in the case, we need only say that it 
was of considerable volume and included the introduction of 
expert testimony by professional educators of established 
reputation. Through the courtesy of Judge Siegler the author 
was permitted to review the official record of the case. Coun- 
sel for complainant and defendants were both able men and 
the conduct of the case was on a significantly high plane, so 
far as a layman may be allowed to judge. 

We are accustomed by now to see and hear from the press 
in published volumes, in magazines, and from rostrum or 
radio, pronouncements of professional educationists, holding 
that in a modern society any concept of education which nar- 
rows it to the mere function of literacy-maintenance is in- 
adequate. None too great acceptance of this point of view 


2 Quoted from pamphlet issued by the Board of Education, Town of West 
Orange, New Jersey, entitled “Decision Rendered by Honorable Joseph Siegler,” 
January 1937. 

8 Op. cit. supra (1). 
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is evident, however, even in the ranks of those who are en- 
gaged in teaching. The academicians are still, for the most 
part, in the saddle, and their vested interests are so strongly 
intrenched that only the hardier of the liberal educationists 
give more than lip service to the point of view expressed 
so vigorously in the opinion quoted above. 

Although evidence of the barrenness of mere literacy is 
not lacking from the general realms of aesthetics, morals, oc- 
cupation, economics, medicine, psychiatry, and anthropology, 
we as teachers of youth still in large part live in hopes that if 
we develop the so-called “skills and knowledges” constituting 
the subject matter of our culture, by rote, if possible, some 
sublime alchemy will transmute that stored-up erudition into 
ethically controlled, sensitive behavior characteristic of well- 
integrated personality. 

The significance of Judge Siegler’s decision lies in the fact 
that he cuts across popular opinion of the day which still over- 
whelmingly supports the notion that education is training in 
the learning and remembering of facts. He brushes aside as 
irrelevant the claim of the parents that since the father is a 
university graduate in engineering mathematics and the mother 
had once gone for a brief period to evening college, they were 
competent to direct the education of their children. 

Lest it is charged that meanings are read into the opinion 
by bias or inference, we quote further from the decision of 
the judge: 


I find .... that the defendants cannot provide for group or class 
teaching, and lack the ability to develop attitudes and create a social 
setting so that the children may be trained to deal with their playmates 
and friends as a part of a social group; that the public school system pro- 
vides such social groups and lays emphasis on its [sic] development, and 
stresses the adjustment of the child to group life and group activity 
and a course of living that he will be required to follow and meet as 
he goes out into the world.* 


It is scarcely possible for the most ardent professional advo- 


* Op. cit. supra (1). 
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cate for education in social living to utter a more forthright 
statement of position. It can only be hoped that in the actual 
conduct of public school education, such sensitive regard for 
this phase of personality growth is considered as vital and 
fundamental. 

Two things, then, stand out as unique in this decision. The 
judge recognizes that the home today needs to be supple- 
mented in the process of building social consciousness, social 
attitudes, and social ideals into the lives of children. Effec- 
tive as home influence undoubtedly was and is in the primary 
tasks of socialization within the circle of that group, the com- 
plexity of modern urbanized living makes it impossible for 
the family to undertake both the work of internal family ad- 
justment and that of the wider acculturation. To do so pre- 
sumes too greatly upon the time of the parent as a member of 
the family partnership and assumes a grasp of secondary con- 
tact characteristics which the modern parent, however well 
informed, cannot, without forsaking his proper role, undertake 
to comprehend. ‘The decision shows great insight into the 
residual character of education in schools, in that it acknowl- 
edges the necessity in a complex society of supplementing the 
social function of the family by the operation of an institu- 
tion peculiarly representative of society’s demand for non- 
primary adjustments. It may have been possible in the rela- 
tively simple community of a century ago to make the connec- 
tion between the demands of family loyalties and norms of 
conduct, and those surrounding loyalties and norms repre- 
sentative of a self-contained neighborhood, itself relatively 
isolated from the great society. Today, the intervention of 
an elaborate socializing influence, the school, is necessary for 
accomplishing the transition. 

The second important element in the decision lies in its 
clear interpretation of the nature of the socializing task of 
the school. The reader will note that Judge Siegler does not 
expect the school to aid in the development of personality 
through indirection. No simple “learning of facts” is here 
presumed to be adequate. Let the judge speak again: 
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The school is organized as a miniature community center, a sort of 
city, where each child considers himself a citizen, with duties toward 
the community as required on the outside. The educational structure 
thus developed is in the nature of a group enterprise, where the children 
work together for the common good. The teacher creates the atmo- 
sphere and becomes the guiding influence.® 


What clearer charter for the experiencing, doing type of 
school could be written? 

The decision of Judge Siegler comes in the course of his 
routine work as a judge in a court to which are brought the 
problems arising out of family maladjustment and juvenile 
delinquency. Or would it be better to reverse the terms, and 
say ‘juvenile maladjustment and family delinquency’? Far 
from weakening the function of the family, he only places 
reasonable bounds upon its efforts. He sees in the school, 
society's agent for broad acculturation, including, to be sure, 
the organized presentation of the skills and arts of civilization. 
Possessed of deeper insight, he goes one step further, how- 
ever, in assigning to the school the organized guidance of its 
pupils into the ways of living approved by the culture it in- 
terprets. Emotionalized attitudes, loyalties to group ideals, 
predisposition to weigh action, and assume responsibility— 
all these are taught best by active, purposeful undertak- 
ing in situations having present validity to the child. in de- 
fining equivalency of instruction, the judge offers to schools 
and parents alike the challenge of a realistic approach to the 
task of learning how to live. It may well be said that this 
decision ennobles and dignifies the task of formal, organized 
education as no mere citation of the law could hope to do. 
Teachers, in the light of this decision, can scarcely content 
themselves with the routine presentation of lessons to be 
learned. ‘The teacher must, to paraphrase a sentence in the 
decision, be trained to develop individuality and the person- 
ality of each child under her supervision. Such insight will 
come to teachers only when they know the nature of children 








5 Op. cit. supra (1). 
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as whole personalities and the nature and exactions of modern 
social life. According to the decision here presented, a prime 
requisite for the professional practice of teaching shall consist 
of adequate ability to inquire into and interpret the process 
of human maturation, physical, mental, emotional, and ethical. 
Facts are sterile things. They have no vitality in themselves. 
Skills, running riot, can as easily break as make a life. In- 
sight into process, patient setting of conditions, careful ap- 
praisal of hazards to be met, and the establishment of appro- 
priate loyalties become thus the crux of the teacher’s work. 


Education is indeed indebted to the judge for this interpreta- 
tion. 





A Preface to the Principles of Student 
Counseling” 
By W. H. COWLEY 


BOUT dawn one morning a few years ago a Cleveland 

policeman found a drunk sleepily hugging a lamp post. 

The copper shook the inebriate into an approach to 

consciousness and told him to be on his way. ‘‘Where am I?” 

queried the drunkard. “You're at the corner of Euclid Ave- 

nue and Ninth Street,” replied the policeman. ‘Never mind 
the details,” countered the drunk, “what city am I in?” 

This anecdote seems to me to have considerable pertinence 
in discussing counseling and other student relations. Personnel 
workers, as I know them, are in general as confused as the 
wandering toper of the story. And for much the same reason: 
we are intoxicated by strong drink—in our case the heady 
distillations of psychological research and of never-ceasing 
educational experimentation. Bewildered by the plethora of 
scientific details and of new administrative techniques, we have 
lost our bearings; and each of us clings to his own particular 
lamp post and its dim light in the surrounding shadows. We 
are befuddled, but perhaps by swapping ideas we can increase 
the candle-power we have in common. 

What I have to say is, frankly, but an introduction to a 
great deal more that I hope to be able to say when I am more 
sure of my footing. The title of my paper, therefore, is not 
that which is printed in the program, “The Principles of 
Student Counseling,” but rather ““A Preface to the Principles 
of Student Counseling.” The word “preface” here means not 
only preliminary but also exploratory and tentative. It also 
means incomplete. 


*A paper read before the American College Personnel Association, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, February 18, 1937. 
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Without stopping to enlarge upon the abounding confusion ' 
which most of us recognize and which Dr. Lee emphasized 
yesterday, I should like to jump into the midst of the counsel- 
ing problem by inquiring: Why have schools and colleges ap- 
pointed student counselors? In attempting to answer this 
question I hope to indicate three fundamental characteristics 
of counseling: first, counseling as the personalization of edu- 
cation; second, counseling as the integration of education; and 
third, counseling as the coordination of student personnel 
services. 

Counseling, may I particularly urge, has many more facets 
than these three. Some in this audience will undoubtedly feel 
that more important than any of them, or of all of them 
combined, is the principle that counseling to be effective must 
be deeply rooted in scientific techniques and the scientific point 
of view. My passing over this pivotal factor in counseling 
does not mean that I would neglect it. Rather I do not include 
it in this discussion because in my judgment it must be prefaced 
by these three which I am here exploring. May I repeat, then, 
that these three concepts are basic but by no means the whole 
story about counseling principles. 

By counseling in this discussion, therefore, I mean not voca- 
tional, religious, placement, or any other variety of specialized 
consultation with students but counseling in the broad, that is 
to say, seeing the student and working with him as a whole 
person. 


COUNSELING AS THE PERSONALIZATION OF EDUCATION 


Specifically, why have schools and colleges appointed coun- 
selors? Among the several reasons which may be cited, the 
most important is this: counselors have been appointed to 
counteract the deadening mechanical limitations of mass edu- 
cation. Such a statement made as late as this in the personnel 
movement sounds very much like a platitude, but yet it is so 


1For a discussion of this confusion see the writer’s article, “The Nature 
of Student Personnel Work,” THe Epucationat Recorp, XVII (April 1936), 
198-226. 
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frequently taken for granted or even forgotten that a review 
of the historical facts seems to me not only to be in order but 
also to be essential. In this brief and sketchy scanning of the 
tangled past I shall confine myself to higher education, but 
much the same set of circumstances led to the appointment of 
counselors in the schools. 

Until the time of the Civil War college faculty members 
expressed a deep and persistent personal interest in their stu- 
dents. Most faculty members were clergymen, and as such 
they believed that the souls of their students were quite as 
important as their minds. Because of their strict religious 
philosophy, they kept continuous watch over student behavior, 
set up elaborate codes of conduct, and daily visited students 
in their rooms to keep them from evil practices. Often they 
prayed with students individually, supplementing the daily 
chapel exercises which were long and compulsory. Revivals 
were annual and greatly stressed events, and the old histories 
of the colleges are filled as much with reports of student re- 
ligious life as with reviews of the curriculum and methods of 
instruction. Mark Hopkins, on his famous log, discussed the 
salvation of the student’s soul quite as often as the liberation 
of his mind.’ In brief, before the great changes brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution, the colleges were intimate in- 
stitutions, personal relationships between students and stu- 
dents and between students and faculty members being the 
most important characteristic of every college in the country. 
This personalization, however, revolved about the predomin- 
ant Calvinism which permeated even the more liberal sects: 
severe discipline to keep the Old Adam under control and an 
overwhelming religious experience carefully arranged to give 
birth to the New Adam. The mind of the student would be 
cultivated in the classical curriculum, so the theory ran, but 
the soul of the student needed to be redeemed before the awful 
spectacle of Jonathan Edwards’ roaring and white-hot hell. 
The reaction against this excessive personal interest in stu- 


*Clarence F. Birdseye, Individual Training in Our Colleges (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1907), p. 168. 
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dents began with the rise of Unitarianism,® and it spread 
slowly until all the leading colleges abandoned it. Religious 
fervor lost its appeal to educated minds. Faculties discovered 
that riots, rebellions, and gross moral lapses inevitably fol- 
lowed when students sobered from their emotional debauches 
in the name of religion. Higher education about this time 
also began to be overwhelmed by the tremendous expansion 
of knowledge attendant upon the rise of science and the new 
technology. Professors, a diminishing number of whom were 
clergymen, found it necessary, in order to keep up with the 
times, to neglect students and to bury themselves in their li- 
braries and laboratories. The old variety of student rela- 
tions died almost completely. Francis Wayland* began the 
attack at Brown in 1842; Tappan ° followed him at Michigan 
ten years later; Barnard * joined them at Mississippi and Co- 
lumbia soon thereafter; White’ at Cornell added the force 
of his tremendous prestige to the new point of view; and Eliot, 
fresh from his study of European education, read in his in- 
augural address * at Harvard in 1869—and regularly there- 
after—the irrevocable death sentence of the old order.’ Stu- 
dents were to be considered adult men who could meet and 
solve their religious and other problems in any way they per- 
sonally pleased. The college officially expressed but perfunc- 
tory interest. 


*J. H. Denison, Mark Hopkins (New York: Scribner’s, 1935), pp. 241-42. 

“Francis Wayland, Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System (Boston: 
Kendall and Lincoln, 1842). 

®*Andrew C. McLaughlin, “History of Higher Education in Michigan,” 
Bureau of Education Circular of Information No. 4, 189% (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1891), p. 52. 

°F. A. P. Barnard, “Analysis of Some Statistics of Collegiate Education,” 
a paper read before the Trustees of Columbia College, January 3, 1870 
(printed by the college), pp. 28-29. 

"Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White (New York: Century, 1905), 
I, 349. 

SCharles William Eliot, “Inaugural Address as President of Harvard 
College,” Educational Reform (New York: Century, 1898), p. 18. 

*Charles William Eliot, “Liberty in Education” (Address before the Nine- 
teenth Century Club of New York, in 1885) Educational Reform (New York: 
Century, 1898), pp. 129, 146-47. 
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This mood spread through all the avenues of student life. 
The old and deeply ingrained interest in the housing of stu- 
dents vanished. Commons disappeared. The thick, detailed, 
and excessively stern rule books grew thinner and thinner. The 
elective system permitted a student to study what he pleased 
with no one to gainsay him if he chose nothing but elementary 
courses throughout all his four years. Finally, in 1886,*° 
Harvard adopted the continental philosophy of student life 
in toto by announcing that attendance at classes would no 
longer be taken for juniors and seniors, they being required, 
substantially, only to pass examinations. What the student 
did with his time between registration at the beginning of the 
year and final examinations at the end no one cared. In the 
course of four decades the temper of college authorities 
changed completely. Overweening paternalism gave way to 
almost complete indifference. 

The public, however, refused to accept the new arrange- 
ments, and at the same time a number of leading professors 
and administrators also protested against them. At Harvard 
the situation came to a head when a student’s well-laid plans 
to enjoy the new liberty went awry. Along with a number of 
his fellows, this particular student spent most of his time away 
from Cambridge. Since he did not think that his father would 
agree to any such plan, he wrote out a number of letters to 
him before leaving for an extended trip to Bermuda. His 
roommate agreed to mail them at proper intervals. Un- 
fortunately, however, they neglected to tell the woman who 
cleaned their rooms of the plan. One day she discovered the 
pile of letters on the table; and since they were all addressed, 
sealed, and stamped she forthwith mailed them. The irate 
father immediately appeared at President Eliot’s office de- 
manding an explanation. Alarmed, the Board of Overseers 
in haste reinstated the attendance ruling. Thus before 1890 
ended Harvard’s boldest adventure into impersonalization.™ 


“Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1936), pp. 368-69. 

“John Hay Gardiner, Harvard (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1914), Pp. 117. 
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Meanwhile other factors toward indifference to students 
continued in operation, and it was against these that protests 
came from individuals within the academic family. After 
1870 the colleges began to grow with unprecedented and un- 
dreamed of rapidity. The size of classes mounted, first to 
include scores and later hundreds.’* The adoption of the 
elective system increased the number of units of instruction 
offered until in 1892-93 Harvard was offering 25,128 hours 
of instruction from which the student was required to pick 
only 1,872 in order to graduate.** Won away from their 
established regimen by the glamour of research and the grow- 
ing necessity to publish the results of investigation in order 
to gain promotion, faculty members lost much of their old 
interest in teaching. Administrative officers similarly dropped 
their intimate concern for student problems as they diverted 
their time and energies to raising money and developing their 
institutions into larger colleges or into universities. During 
the great growth of institutions of higher education in Amer- 
ica beginning in the seventies the student became the for- 
gotten man. 

In the face of these developments a number of prominent 
individuals grew alarmed. Bryce,'* in his great work The 
American Commonwealth, shook his head in doubt about 
where American education was headed. He observed that 
“there is not a sufficiently close relationship between teacher 
and student,” and he appealed for the establishment of the 
tutorial system following the patterns of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Professor Hadley ** of Yale wrote a book several 
years before his accession to the presidency at New Haven 
denouncing the new tendencies and calling for the preserva- 


“ Birdseye, Individual Training in Our Colleges, p. 404. 

‘SMerritt Starr, The Decline and Revival of Public Interest in College 
Education (Chicago: Press of Chas. W. Magill, 1893), p. 19, an address 
delivered before the graduates of Oberlin College, June 20, 1893. 

“ James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: Macmillan, 1915) 
Il, 757. 

% Arthur T. Hadley, Four American Universities (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1895), pp. 83-84. 
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tion of the traditions of student life. Woodrow Wilson * 
recognized the seriousness of the problem upon his assump- 
tion of the presidency at Princeton in 1902 and in order to 
change the trend, he established the preceptorial method of 
instruction. President Harper ™ of the University of Chicago 
meanwhile repeatedly discussed the need of individualized 
student relationships and predicted that within fifty years the 
individualization of higher education would be achieved by 
the appointment of special officers who would devote their at- 
tention to the students as men and women rather than as 
minds merely. President Guy Potter Benton of Miami Uni- 
versity predicted: “The day is not far distant when in every 
college we shall have a Professor of Individual Attention.” ** 
And then in 1909 President Lowell,”® in his inaugural address, 
threw the weight of his great position behind the attacks upon 
impersonalization. 

The public, very much interested in the situation, had mean- 
while begun to clamor for a return to the small college idea. 
The movement became so significant that President Harper *° 
addressed the National Education Association in 1900 at- 
tempting to demonstrate that the idea had no validity. Dean 
Briggs of Harvard, defending the large college, wrote a long 
article for the Boston Transcript ™ in 1903 which he had re- 
printed as a booklet and distributed widely over the country, 
and Dean Keppel * of Columbia, in his writings, similarly 
sought to short-circuit the movement. 


* Varnum Lensing Collins, Princeton (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1914), PP. 134-35, 267. 

7Ernest H. Wilkins, “Assumptions Underlying the Individualization of 
College Education,” Provision for the Individual in College Education, edited 
by William S. Gray (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), pp. 3-4. 

'S Guy Potter Benton, The Real College (Cincinnati: Jennings and Graham, 
1909), pp. 163-4. 

® A. Laurence Lowell, At War with Academic Traditions in America, 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), pp. 32-45. 

“William Rainey Harper, The Trend in Higher Education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1905), pp. 349-90. 

* June 24, 1903. 

“Frederick Paul Keppel, Columbia (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1914), pp. 262-63. 
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The World War did much to stop this trend back to the 
small colleges, but meanwhile the large institutions began to 
recognize that something needed to be done to bring back the 
personal touch. Too many people were applying to student 
life in large institutions the slogan of a widely advertised 
brand of bread: “Untouched by human hands.” As early as 
1889 the Board of Freshman Advisers appeared at Harvard, 
and in 1890 the deanship at Harvard College, which had been 
essentially an academic office, was separated into two dean- 
ships providing an academic dean and a dean of student rela- 
tions.” Other colleges followed rapidly in the same direction. 
Counselors of all varieties began to appear in large numbers 
after the war: deans of freshmen, junior deans, student coun- 
selors, deans of men, deans of women, directors of placement 
bureaus, clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, religious coun- 
selors, deans of chapel, and any number of others. Some of 
these offices had existed before 1914, but the personnel move- 
ment really began to become self-conscious in the American 
college and university after 1918 in this reaction against im- 
personalization. 

During these same years another attempt was made to 
personalize student relations, that is, the effort to individualize 
instruction. The preceptorial plan at Princeton, the tutorial 
program at Harvard, the honors courses at Swarthmore and 
dozens of other institutions were all efforts from the instruc- 
tional point of view to meet these protests against the mech- 
anization and de-humanization of higher education. This, 
however, is a development quite apart from personnel work 
even though it is frequently confused with it. Our concern 
here is to recognize that personnel work is one of two major 
efforts in American higher education to bring back humanity 
and the personal touch to education. No matter how expert 
personnel people may be as technically trained psychological 
testers or diagnosticians, the real test of a personnel pro- 
gram is the extent to which it makes the student feel that he 


* Morrison, Three Centuries of Harvard, p. 403. 
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individually is important—that he is not being educated in a 
social vacuum. Counseling is, therefore, above all else the 
personalization of education. 


COUNSELING AS EDUCATIONAL INTEGRATION 


Student counselors made their appearance in the college 
chiefly in answer to the growing protest against the imper- 
sonalization of education. Another consideration, however, 
entered into the situation. The spectacular expansion of 
knowledge attendant upon the nineteenth century flowering 
of science and the mechanization of modern life produced a 
curriculum literally thousands of times more extensive than 
that in vogue in the pre-Civil War college. In 1860, in prac- 
tically every college in the country, every student took every 
course of instruction offered. Electives were unnecessary be- 
cause the pattern of higher education had been historically 
established, and pressures from society were relatively few. 
Under the impact of the new forces playing upon American 
life, however, the fixed curriculum from 1825 on™ gave way 
slowly to the elective principle. White at Cornell and Eliot 
at Harvard, building upon the experiences of Harvard, 
Brown, Vermont, and Michigan, pushed it forward vigorously 
in the sixties and seventies; and when in 1884%* Harvard 
dropped all required courses in its complete surrender to the 
elective system, hardly a college failed in some degree to fol- 
low her lead. A new régime had completely replaced the old, 
and instead of a common core of knowledge for all educated 
men and women, higher education became “‘a thing of shreds 
and patches,” a huge, shapeless expanse of courses. 

With this growth of the curriculum and the extension of the 
elective system methods of instruction inevitably changed too. 
Historians of education greatly stress the abandonment of the 


“Samuel E. Morison, “College Studies 1869-1929,’ The Development of 
Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930), 
pp. xli-ii. 

™ Herbert Weir Smyth, “The Classics 1867-1929,” The Dewelopment of Har- 
vard University, edited by Samuel E. Morison (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press 1930), p. 36. 
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recitation for the lecture and laboratory methods, but the 
most important change of all had to do not with these devices 
but rather withthe specialization of instruction.” The pro- 
fessor who taught a single subject in which he had specialized 
did not appear even at Harvard until the arrival of the nine- 
teenth century, and in most colleges until almost the end of 
the century faculty members were expected to teach anything 
—and most of them did. For example, Professor Oliver 
Marcy,”” a member of the faculty and an important adminis- 
trator at Northwestern University beginning in 1862, at one 
time or other during his thirty-seven years there taught mathe- 
matics, geology, mineralogy, zoology, botany, chemistry, phy- 
sics, logic, and Greek. Professor Allen C. Thomas* of 
Haverford, from 1878 on taught English literature, political 
economy, constitutional law, biblical literature, religion, and 
English and American history besides acting as librarian and 
business manager. Dr. Keppel * reports that sixty years ago 
the Scotch professor, Nairne, taught over a field now occupied 
by forty professorships. These examples might be multiplied 
many times. They serve, however, to indicate the relative 
newness of specialized instruction in the American college. 
Because of this expansion of specialization and the exten- 
sion of knowledge, the all-round scholar and teacher disap- 
peared. In his place came the deeply but narrowly trained 
expert in a division of knowledge, in an ever diminishing slice 
of the curriculum. Science, to carry on its researches, had 
staked out knowledge into compartments, and in each com- 
partment men worked upon the minute problems at hand, 
often, and indeed frequently, all but completely ignorant of 
the work afoot in other compartments. These boundary lines 
of scientific and scholarly research have been important in 


* Charles William Eliot, “The Unity of Educational Reform,” Educational 
Reform (New York: The Century Co., 1898), pp. 330-32. 
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defining areas of investigation. They rapidly extended, how- 
ever, into the domain of instruction, and soon all higher edu- 
cation became but a duplicate of the organization of research. 
The tidal wave of specialized instruction pushed before it all 
traces of the old-type breadth, and even the arts college and 
its tradition of liberal education became inundated. 

As with the appearance of impersonalization, so also with 
the compartmentalization of knowledge: protests began to be 
voiced in increasingly agitated terms. Harper * decried “the 
lack of proper and effective correlation” in the curriculum. 
Small,** the eminent scholar, whom Harper had made the 
head of his department of sociology, appealed for a develop- 
ment of a synthesis to counteract the evils of compartmentali- 
zation. Lowell, dismayed by the disintegration of the college 
“both intellectually and socially” ** called a halt to the elective 
system and its tendency to excessive specialization. In this he 
followed the findings and recommendations of the famous 
Briggs Committee ** of which he had been an active member. 
He and his associates had recommended that “every depart- 
ment .... provide courses for students who are not to be 
specialists in it.” Meiklejohn“ in his inaugural address as 
president of Amherst in 1912, deplored the fact that “more 
and more the chairs in our colleges are occupied by men who 
have only .... special interests . .. . specialized information.” 
He pointed out that a liberal education requires the ability to 
generalize as well as a fund of facts, a unity of knowledge 
and not necessarily a wide range of knowledge. He antici- 
pated Small in calling for ‘‘a new synthesis.” 

James Harvey Robinson * took up the protest a few years 


“Harper, The Trend in Higher Education, pp. 99-100. 
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later in his book The Humanizing of Knowledge. He de- 
plored the taking over by instructors of the artificial boun- 
daries and endless details of scientific research, and he ob- 
served that while these divisions of knowledge might be use- 
ful for investigators, they were fatal when employed in the 
instruction of undergraduates. Agreeing with Robinson, Pro- 
fessor Whitehead points to “the feebleness of coordination” 
and petitions for a return of the university to its original 
function of sound generalization.*® The latest protest comes 
from President Hutchins of Chicago in his two recent books. 
‘“*Education,” he asserts, ‘‘becomes narrower and narrower,” ™ 
because of the ‘dividing up of subjects into smaller and smaller 
bits,” ** and he proposes a return to the medieval curriculum 
as the only effective solution.*® Canby, looking back upon his 
undergraduate days at Yale in the nineties writes: ‘The 
faculty of those days... . had one of the great opportunities 
of educational history, and muffed it .... they taught physics 
for physicists, biology for biologists, history for historians. 
.... It was as if St. Paul had spent his energies upon raising 
theologians and let the Gentiles go hang.” *° This criticism, 
most of us agree, still applies. 

Into the midst of this situation the student counselor has 
been projected.** The unhappy results of the excessive sub- 
dividing of knowledge are coming to be generally recognized 
by everyone except those too deeply and too blindly entrenched 


* A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York: 
Macmillan, 1929), in passim. 
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in their specialties. Survey courses initiated originally by 
Meikeljohn at Amherst are becoming more numerous and 
slowly more popular; the formula of concentration and dis- 
tribution after the Harvard pattern has become almost uni- 
versal; and a number of other methods have been proposed to 
achieve a more desirable integration of education. These 
devices have helped, but in most colleges the student coun- 
selor is, or is expected to be, the integrator. His job is not 
merely to personalize education, it is also to help the student 
to evolve a unified course of instruction. Left to himself the 
average student will wander miscellaneously through the cur- 
riculum. It is an important responsibility of the counselor to 
discover the student’s talents and motivations and to put the 
resources of the institution at his service to develop and to 
carry them forward. It is similarly a responsibility of the 
counselor to integrate the student’s instructional program not 
only to meet his personal needs but also to see that in a broad 
sense he becomes an educated man. 

This, of course, is no easy task, particularly in the light of 
strict and often stupid faculty rules. As everyone knows who 
has served as a counselor, the obstacles of vested faculty in- 
terests often seem insurmountable, and it may well be that the 
only effective answer will be the complete reorganization of 
the curriculum in some such fashion as President Hutchins 
suggests, or after the example of some of the programs 
adopted by a handful of the more progressive colleges. The 
next decade will throw much light upon how the problem of 
educational integration will be solved. Meanwhile in the 
present scheme of things, and in almost any future plan, the 
counselor must play a large part. Without integration there 
can be no acceptable education. That seems to be conceded 
by the best minds struggling with the problems of higher edu- 
cation. In most colleges no officer exists to undertake the 
function of integration except the counselor. He has, there- 
fore, an opportunity of huge proportions. Even though the 
problems associated with the undertaking be almost staggering 
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in their complexity, the challenge must be met if counseling 
as an educational undertaking is ever to attain important 
status. 


COUNSELING AS THE COORDINATION OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


I have attempted, in discussing counseling as the personali- 
zation and integration of education to answer the question 
which I stated at the outset: ‘Why have schools and colleges 
appointed student counselors?’ I should like in this last sec- 
tion to discuss a consideration which is operational rather 
than historical: the problem, in brief, of the relationship of 
counseling to other student personnel services. 

The broad variety of educational counseling which we are 
here discussing is, of course, but one of some fifteen or six- 
teen student personnel functions. A complete list takes in all 
relationships with students aside from formal instruction and 
business relationships. That definition of the field of student 
personnel activities seems now to be generally agreed upon. 
These functions include admissions, freshman orientation, 
health services, student housing, loans and scholarships, em- 
ployment placement, the administration of social life and 
extra-curricular activities, and a number of others. All these 
undertakings are essential and inevitable under the present 
plan of American higher education, all are important, and all 
are closely related one to another. The most significant of 
them all, however, is educational counseling. I present this 
as a proposition, and I shall attempt to defend it. 

Modern society and modern higher education have become 
so complex that a variety of personnel services have become 
necessary in colleges and universities. Many of them require 
the services of specialists. Physicians, of course, can alone 
undertake health services. Psychologists and psychiatrists 
are the best individuals to help students solve effectively their 
emotional and social problems. Programs of extra-curricular 
activities have become so extensive that special officers have 
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been appointed to direct and supervise them. The placement 
of students in part-time jobs and in permanent employment 
has assumed such proportions that literally hundreds of in- 
stitutions have employed full-time men and women to admin- 
ister them. Vocational counseling, wherever it is recognized 
to be an unavoidable responsibility of the college and wherever 
it is understood to be essentially a scientific job, requires ex- 
perts. Through all the list of student personnel services spe- 
cialization, in large institutions at least, has become inevitable. 
Even in small institutions different types of student relations 
are becoming more and more to be separated and to be as- 
signed to different individuals. 

With all this growing specialization, the same danger faces 
student personnel programs as faced and overwhelmed in- 
struction. Established primarily to overcome impersonaliza- 
tion and the forces of disintegration, personnel work is coming 
perilously near to falling into exactly these same errors. We 
are chopping up the student into bits, each bit being assigned 
to a different individual upon the personnel staff. The phy- 
sician sees the student about his health and knows little if 
anything concerning his social, financial, and academic status. 
The director of part-time employment service sees him essen- 
tially, and perhaps entirely, as a boy who needs a job. The 
educational counselor frequently has no knowledge of him ex- 
cept the courses which he is taking. This is a critical state of 
affairs for personnel work. Of a certainty there is wisdom in 
a multitude of counselors, but the truth of this proverb must 
not permit us to allow the same sort of segmentation to de- 
velop which we have been appointed to counteract. —Too many 
counselors are merely high-priced distributive clerks or nar- 
rowly trained technicians. The situation demands that we 
be enlightened and dynamic educators. 

Protests against this tendency have already been given 
voice. I cite but two. The first comes from the pen of that 
refreshing critic of the colleges, Dean Max McConn of Le- 
high. Addressing a conference of registrars on “57 Varieties 
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of Guidance” in 1928, he reported the confusion of the aver- 
age professor to the multitudinous array of student personnel 
services.** ‘The second comes from Dean Haggerty of the 
University of Minnesota who about the same time wrote as 
follows: 


The number of counseling agencies in some institutions is, indeed, 
surprising. In one college a student may receive advice and counsel 
from any one, or from all, of the following officers and agencies: the 
president, the college dean—in some cases as many as three of them— 
the dean of men, the dean of women, the registrar, the department head, 
faculty advisers—numbers of them—students’ health service, the de- 
partment of physical education and hygiene, including athletic coaches, 
a variety of special counselors such as the psychologist, the psychiatrist, 
the social worker, the vocational counselor, and the personnel officer, 
to say nothing of the multiplicity of student advisers disinterested and 
otherwise. Most of this advising is centered upon the hapless freshman 
who certainly escapes bewilderment only by some incapacity to respond 
to all the variable and often conflicting advising agencies. “ 


The hapless freshman to whom Dean Haggerty refers is not 


alone in his bewilderment. We who are personnel officers are 
also bewildered. We see the pressing necessity for all these 
specialized services which we have established, but as yet we 
have, in general, arrived at no formula to bring an end to 
the confusion. I had an experience last year which illustrates 
this point. I was asked by the president of a small Ohio col- 
lege to help him reorganize his personnel program. At a 
conference in his office with himself, the dean of men, and the 
dean of women, I raised this question: ‘Who in your institu- 
tion sees the student as a whole person rather than as an in- 
dividual with some specific problem needing solution? Who, 
in brief, knows everything about a student in relationship to 


“ Max McConn, “57 Varieties of Guidance,” Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, III, No. 4 (April 1928), 351-52. 
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his total personality?’ The president and his two deans had 
apparently never thought about such a question. With hardly 
any further discussion they agreed that something needed to 
be done immediately to coordinate their student personnel 
efforts. 

The proposal which I made and which they accepted proved 
to be workable. I suggested that the individual responsible 
for the educational counseling of the student (in their plan, 
the dean of men and the dean of women) be assigned the 
responsibility for counseling coordination. Their plan may 
best be visualized by considering the educational counselor as 
the hub of a wheel with the specialized counseling and other 
personnel services out on the circumference. The spokes of 
the wheel represent the routing of information from the 
specialists to the coordinating educational counselor. This 
counselor meets the student upon his matriculation, works 
with him as an individual, and directs him to other members 
of the staff who are best qualified to help him solve particular 
problems. In all instances, however, he comes back to the 
educational counselor together with the findings of the special- 
ists unless, of course, he meets among the specialists a coun- 
selor with whom he discovers a greater rapport. With these 
facts before him the counselor is able to see the student from 
all discoverable angles; and if he is clever and sympathetic, 
the student considers him to be the individual to whom he may 
best look for integrated, coordinated assistance. 

A program such as this, of course, is difficult, particularly 
in large institutions. The machinery of higher education too 
frequently interferes with its objectives. We need, however, 
to recognize that the problem of excessive specialization in 
our own personnel services is one of our major problems, and 
we must, it seems to me, direct our continuous attention and 
concentrated intelligence upon it. We also have ever before 
us the insistent problem of the administrative coordination of 
personnel services. This, however, is not the same as the 
problem of the coordination of counseling. The distinction 
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is important although it may not now be developed. Enough 
in this discussion to point out the imperative necessity of or- 
ganizing and correlating the counseling given to the individual 
student. 

When we have solved this problem of coordination the 
quips of Boucher ** and others that personnel work is an edu- 
cational fifth wheel will no longer annoy us. Of course per- 
sonnel work is the fifth wheel! In all problems of student 
relations it’s the most important wheel of all: the steering 
wheel. This, be assured, is not rhetoric but an administra- 
tive fact. It is, moreover, a challenging opportunity for all 
personnel people. 


“Chauncey S. Boucher, “Progressive Developments in the Colleges,” Per- 
sonnel Journal, IX (June 1930), 20-27. 





Education inthe Present World Crisis* 
By WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE 


NUMBER of years ago the President of the United 
A sate called to his ofice Mr. John Joy Edson, one of 

the greatest philanthropists that this city has ever pro- 
duced, and said to him, in substance: “Mr. Edson, I want you 
to head up a committee to look into the conduct and construc- 
tion of the prisons of the United States in order that you may 
form an opinion as to the needs in that respect of the District 
of Columbia, and as a result of your researches and delibera- 
tions I want you to draw up a plan for such an institution.” 
Mr. Edson was somewhat dumfounded by this request and 
replied by saying: ‘‘But, Mr. President, I have never been in 
a prison in my life,” to which the President replied, ‘““That is 
exactly the reason I want you. I want an unprejudiced 
opinion.” 

As probably most of you know, this committee functioned 
in the way outlined and the result was Occoquan, which has 
fulfilled the hopes that Mr. Edson had. The interesting part 
of the story, however, is that this experiment which was 
carried to a successful issue was agreed to by only two wardens 
in the United States. In other words, the President’s feeling 
about prejudice was fully sustained. He felt that if the prison 
authorities were consulted they would make recommendations 
along the usual stereotyped lines that had been in operation 
for many years. 

Now it is interesting what Mr. Edson found. His interpre- 
tation of his researches into American prisons can be expressed 
in a few words by saying that he felt when he got through 
that the rigid discipline of the prisons and even their construc- 
tion of single cells were due entirely to a very few prisoners, 
that perhaps half a dozen out of every thousand men would 


* Address delivered at the Winter Convocation of the George Washington 
University, Monday, February 22, 1937. 
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belong to the type that were uncontrollable either by kindness 
or punishment. They were the few men for whom no one had 
ever found a technique that would deal with them successfully. 
Therefore the whole prison must be run upon lines dictated by 
their conduct. His idea of a prison was to segregate these 
very few men and deal with them separately, and then deal 
with the rest of the prisoners very much as one would deal 
with anyone else. And so Occoquan was built not in accordance 
with the cell system of construction but on the dormitory 
system. Men were not forbidden to speak in the dining-room 
but were permitted to converse, and the whole social atmos- 
phere of the place was a distinct improvement over the usual 
prison and resulted in a humanization of the confinement 
which society thinks necessary for offenders. 

I tell you this story because, as you will see from the title 
of my paper, I am going to speak on the subject of education, 
and I am quite as ignorant of the subject of education as Mr. 
Edson was of prisons. My only excuse in talking of it, there- 
fore, is the same excuse that he would offer if he were here 
today, and that is that my mind is open regarding it and that 

‘ I am tolerant and unprejudiced. 

To begin with, like the preacher, I feel that it might be 
helpful to have a text, and that text I will take from Marcus 
Aurelius. It is as follows: ‘What then is that which is able 
to conduct a man? One thing and only one, philosophy.”’ And 
so with your permission I will philosophize for a few moments 
on the subject of education. 

I do not need to tell this audience that we are living in 
a changing world, a world in which the changes are of such 
magnitude and come with such rapidity as to cause feelings of 
apprehension as to the stability, at least of certain aspects of 
our civilization. I do not need either to tell you that the salva- 
tion of this world is in the hands of the coming generations: 
the young men and the young women who are now graduating 
from college and the graduates who are going to be added to 
their ranks year after year; that we of the older generations 
will probably have little to say as to what the future brings 
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forth. Therefore, it is obviously a matter for serious consider- 
ation by all our educational institutions as to what sort of 
experiences they will subject their students to in preparation 
for this great responsibility. 

In thinking over my own life and my own experiences in 
school and college, it seems to me—and I say “seems” 
advisedly because I know only too well how treacherous the 
memory is for one’s youth—that in the first place I had an 
unusually splendid group of teachers from the very beginning 
to the very end of my educational career, men and women who 
were consecrated to their task, who were of high character 
and not only men and women of learning but of wisdom. 
Nevertheless as I look back upon those days and try to think 
what they taught me in terms of actual factual material I can 
hardly remember a thing. Most of the facts they taught me 
are either forgotten or else today they have ceased to be facts, 
and because of this personal experience I have felt very 
strongly that the teaching of facts was not a very important 
part of education. Of course we all know that the construction 
engineer has to have the ability to determine certain facts 
regarding the foundation upon which he is going to put his 
building, regarding the strength of material he is going to use 
and what strength he is going to need, that he must be able 
to calculate the breaking point of steel girders subjected to 
stresses of various kinds; and there are thousands of other 
things that he must know. But after all in the scheme of edu- 
cation I consider these on the whole as of minor importance. 
I believe that the greatest privilege that comes to the youth 
of this land is to sit under the instruction of men of ripe 
wisdom and of fine character, who are capable of inspiring in 
the student those qualities of curiosity and eagerness to learn 
and devotion to what they conceive to be their calling in life 
that make the true manhood and womanhood that we are 
aiming for. 

The teacher occupies a tactical position of great strategic 
importance in the life of the student. The student goes to 
college, if he goes there at all seriously, with ideas of the 
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wonders that he will learn there and of the marvelous men 
who know so much as to be his professors. These men must 
be first of all men of character, because the students will 
characteristically identify themselves with their beloved 
teachers and attempt to emulate them. It was Goethe who 
said, ““We learn only from those whom we love.” This identi- 
fication with the teacher is of especial significance where 
perhaps the home situation has broken down and the parents 
have ceased to be adequate models for the youth to follow. 

Now there are two aspects of the educational problem from 
this point which seem to me of very great significance. The 
first one I have already intimated in my text, and that is that 
each young man as he starts out in the world should assemble 
himself sufficiently to know what he wants to do, not only what 
he wants to do with his whole heart and soul but what he 
must do. Stanley Hall used to say, in substance, that that 
thing which a man wanted to do if he wanted to do it with his 
whole self was something that he would be willing to die for. 
A student who enters the world with a task to perform that 
is as close to his heart as that need fear nothing. He is pro- 
vided with an impenetrable armor against all attack. 

But the other thing which I am particularly anxious to speak 
of at this point is really the subject of my talk, and that is 
that education should not only be prepared to help the young 
person find his interests and satisfy his curiosity—in fact | 
think it already largely does this—but it should attempt some- 
thing more. If I have any criticism of our educational system 
it is that on the whole—especially in the education of our 
very young children, and that is the most important period of 
their lives—it is too stereotyped and too standardized. The 
human individual is unique. There are no two human beings 
on the face of the earth that are alike and there never can be. 
And as for you and for me, we will never have our exact 
equals in all the thousands of years to come, and if we con- 
ceivably could, the world would be so different that these 
hypothetically similarly constituted individuals would really 
be different too. Now this unique individual material is all 
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poured into one mold and subjected to one set of standards. 
There is no possibility that the best results can emerge from 
such a system. 

Let me call your attention to one or two propositions that I 
think you will all agree with me are quite correct. One is 
that the man who has found his proper niche in life is infinitely 
happier than the man who has not. One of the great tragedies 
of an industrial civilization is that most of the human beings 
who comprise it have to work daily at tasks in which they have 
little interest and with which they cannot identify themselves 
in any adequate way, and they have to do this in order to live. 
The old craftsman apparently has disappeared forever and in 
his place there are the human cogs in the wheels of a mech- 
anized world. We should have every understanding and 
sympathy with the lot of people whose lives must necessarily 
be devoted to such activities. Another proposition with which 
I think you will agree is that the person who is so interested 
in his work that his life objectives are a part of his heart and 
soul retains his youth, his mental youth at any rate, longer 
than do others. He loves what he is doing. The wear and 
tear of the daily task is not so great. The strain of life upon 
him is much less. Now following these propositions I should 
like to put a question. It is a question which I know cannot 
be answered but it is a question for which we might seek and 
find an answer. Is it not possible for education to devise ways 
and means of helping to conserve the flexibility of youth, to 
maintain the alert curiosity and eagerness of that period of 
life, to stress more particularly these qualities than just the 
addition to each individual of a certain number of measurable 
facts? 

I have already spoken of this changing world. You will 
see the connection between my suggestion and that statement. 
Every time great changes have occurred in world ideologies 
they have been accompanied by great tragedies, especially 
when these ideologies were political and economic. If only 
the flexibility of youth could be retained somewhat longer or 
in somewhat larger measure, these changes which seemingly 
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are inevitable and with regard to which we play a part of 
unknown importance, could be more readily negotiated. We 
know from our everyday experience that the oldsters among 
us hang on to the ideas of yesteryear, and the youngsters look 
forward with enthusiasm to the changes that are going to take 
place in the future. If we could lessen the crystallization that 
comes with the years we would find that the enthusiasms of 
youth would not meet with such rigid resistances from their 
elders. I have only one suggestion to make that would per- 
haps help to bring this about, and that is that the youth should 
be taught the historical development of ideas and percepts, 
the ideologies and methodologies of politics and of economics, 
in short the history of the growth of ideas and feelings, of 
the changes of thinking, the alterations of concepts which 
have come to pass during historical times. If one knew this 
story one would not only be more tolerant of alleged new 
concepts when they are broached but he would frequently see 
in them the recurrence of ideas that have long ago played 
their part upon the stage and then supposedly made their 
exit. 

I was brought up in an absolutistic, rigid world, in which 
the laws of cause and effect and the indestructibility of mat- 
ter reigned supreme and in which psychology was called ‘moral 
philosophy.” These self-imposed limitations are now being 
questioned and psychology has become a biological science and 
whatever the results we must stand by them, and do so with 
the realization that another step has been taken in an under- 
standing of the world in which we live and of ourselves. The 
frontiers of knowledge are ever advancing over what for most 
of the people at any given time are impossible barriers. The 
educational process is not merely a matter of lecturing to a 
class, or of giving lessons in books and the holding of exami- 
nations for the purpose of determining what the student can 
remember. It is much more a process in the field of the psy- 
chology of interpersonal relations. Is it not possible to begin 
to plan out of all we know a curriculum that will help to pre- 
serve the plasticity of the mind? Is it not only possible to 
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tell of things as they are but to tell the fascinating story of 
how they came to be what they are? There are regions of 
knowledge, or perhaps I should say fields of research, that 
have never been tapped for this purpose. Time does not per- 
mit me to discuss this recommendation or to elaborate by 
making additional ones. I merely want to say that I have 
made this single recommendation, which may seem inappro- 
priate, for the reason that in our work in psychiatry it has 
been demonstrated that a review of the historical aspects of 
a given pathological situation may be curative. Is it too much 
to ask this question and too much to expect results from its 
answer ? 

We need to put to work such concepts as the modern de- 
velopments of psychology have given us, and to realize that 
the world is changed as much by our perception of it as we 
are changed by it, and that the idea that pure objectivity can 
be attained in perception is a myth. The unique individual 
that I believe every man to be, with years of a unique life ex- 
perience back of him, could not possibly approach any prob- 
lem exactly like any one else. When he perceives the world 
and thinks about it his perceptions must have an anthropomor- 
phic character and his conclusions must be tinged by prejudice. 
It is inevitable. We need to read what we have written into 
our perceptions as much as we need to observe the world. 
When we learn to do this the frontier of our knowledge will 
have made another significant advance. 





The Relation of Schools of Business to 
Colleges of Engineering and Law’ 


By W. N. MITCHELL 


HREE broad questions are immediately suggested 

by this subject: (1) What is the occasion for pro- 

posing consideration of an assumed community of 
interest between schools of business, engineering, and law? 
(2) What is the basis of this assumed community of interest 
in these particular disciplines? (3) Granting its existence, 
how is it to be given recognition in the educational policies 
of those responsible for providing formal professional train- 
ing in these different fields? 

With reference to the first of these three questions it ap- 
pears that the answer may be found in various considerations. 
They range, on the one hand, from economic necessity for con- 
solidation of resources in our educational institutions to the 
rather disturbing questioning in many places of the appropri- 
ateness in a program of higher education of much of what in 
its narrow vocational aspects has hitherto passed for profes- 
sional training, on the other. With this broadening of view it 
is but natural that it should be recognized that these several 
specialized disciplines may after all have more in common than 
was at first supposed. 

Our professional schools of collegiate grade, like the highly 
differentiated divisions of the graduate school of the modern 
university, are an outgrowth of specialization. They were in- 
spired by a growing conviction that the broad general training 
in the liberal arts college of several generations ago from 
whence they sprang was not sufficiently versatile or intensive 
to provide the specialized leadership required in an increas- 
ingly complex world. Unfortunately, this specialized training 


* Read before the nineteenth annual meeting of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, March 
22, 1937- 
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has sometimes come to be regarded as a substitute for general 
educational training instead of the superstructure to be erected 
upon that broad base. This has tended to narrowness of view 
by faculty as well as student and as one result we have the 
rather curious phenomenon of insistence by the various profes- 
sional school faculties that their needs are so special that they 
must assume responsibility for training their own students in 
subject matter clearly included in the category of general 
education. 

Understand, I am not disposed to criticize this tendency as 
a general proposition. I realize that the college departments 
responsible for these essential tool courses in the general edu- 
cational program, whether because of ignorance of the prac- 
tical applications of their disciplines, sheer inertia, or other 
interests which they deem more important, often are not dis- 
posed to do the job as it must be done if the student is to enter 
upon the technical work of the professional schools with an 
adequate equipment of the various tools and skills of his pro- 
fession. I am not unmindful that this duplication of courses 
often does not increase greatly the total cost of instruction in 
the university budget and I realize, also, that there are real 
gains to be secured by assembling a class with a common back- 
ground and common interests—gains sufficiently substantial no 
doubt in many instances to justify the practice. My point is 
simply this: it is a practice that must be justified only on such 
grounds, and in the multiplication of these courses in our cur- 
ricula we need not be surprised if our motives and our judg- 
ment are called into question by university administrations 
harassed by an unbalanced budget. 

There is need, of course, for trained technicians. The world 
requires its draftsmen, chemists, machine designers, and elec- 
trical experts; its bookkeepers, copywriters, statistical clerks, 
and bond salesmen; its law clerks and legal errand boys con- 
centrating their efforts upon the task of keeping people free 
of legal entanglements. But all of these employments, im- 
portant though they be, are not much above the trade school 
level and can scarcely be regarded as the prime objective of 
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professional training. Professional training, if it is to be 
justified, must make some contribution to constructive leader- 
ship as well as to the training of the rank and file in the body 
politic and this implies a breadth of view extending far beyond 
the narrow confines of applied physical science, proficiency in 
unraveling legal technicalities, or knowledge of routine busi- 
ness procedure. Specialization implies coordination, and co- 
ordination requires leadership by those who, though none the 
less specialists, are capable of looking far beyond the bound- 
aries of their own specialties and seeing them in relation to 
other fields of specialization. To the extent to which we are 
able to do this do we merit our claims to truly professional 
status. ‘Lo the extent to which we fail in this is the term 
“trade school” rather than “professional school” likely to be 
regarded as the proper characterization of our efforts. 

And this brings us to our second question: What is the 
basis for the assumed community of interest between profes- 
sional schools of engineering, law, and business ? 

From the point of view of purely subjective criteria derived 
from an attempt to define the subject matter of the several so- 
called professional schools there is, I suppose, little doubt that 
of the five professional schools most commonly recognized in 
the American university, including colleges of medicine and 
divinity as well as the three we are now discussing, the latter 
possess a special community of interest not recognized in the 
other two comprising the group. 

Someone has half facetiously remarked that whereas the 
medical school has as its chief task the adjustment of man in 
his biological environment the divinity school is concerned 
chiefly with the adjustment of man to his environment in the 
hereafter. If we recognize this statement as being not more 
than a half truth, if truth it be at all, and grant that the 
biological adjustment of mankind sometimes involves con- 
sideration of technological, legal, and economic factors, if we 
grant also that in this day of the social gospel theological doc- 
trine is inseparably linked with a vast institutional structure 
requiring adjustment in the technological, legal, and economic 
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environment of this world, there is still probably little doubt 
but that these relationships are not so impelling as are the 
relationships existing between technology, law, and business 
themselves. In any event it is to the latter three that our 
attention is to be directed in this discussion. 

With respect to these latter disciplines, subjectively con- 
sidered, the community of interest is so obvious as to require 
little comment. Here such miscellaneously assorted phrases as 
transfer of skill machines, technological unemployment, patent 
rights, overhead costs, regulation of hours of work, safety 
provisions, codes of fair competition, social planning, and 
engineering standards which could be enumerated almost with- 
out end attest this close relationship of engineering, law, and 
business. 

Viewed more objectively in terms of a job analysis of the 
tasks of modern engineers, lawyers, and business men, the 
answer is the same. Engineers are continually called upon to 
make decisions involving almost as complete an understanding 
of economics and legal regulations as of physics and chemistry. 
Lawyers function in a world requiring appreciation of tech- 
nological limitations and business policies as well as legal 
standards. Business management, essentially a coordinating 
science, must be based upon sound knowledge of technology 
and legal institutions as well as value and price. Indeed, these 
relationships have become so hopelessly intertwined that it is 
no longer possible to predict with certainty where one trained 
in any one of these disciplines will ultimately find his task in 
the social structure. Those trained in business may rarely 
secure employment in engineering or law for obvious reasons, 
but the legally or technologically trained man often later finds 
himself in a position of responsibility in business. 

We come now to the third question which was raised at the 
beginning of this discussion: How and to what extent is this 
community of interest to be recognized in the educational 
policies of those responsible for providing formal profes- 
sional training in the several disciplines under consideration? 
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It appears that there are at least five methods which may 
perhaps be employed in meeting this issue. 

The first of these which I shall mention pertains not to the 
professional program itself but rather to the pre-professional 
years. There is need, it seems to me, of insistence by the pro- 
fessional schools upon a common background of training which 
will lay proper emphasis upon the complex interrelationships 
of the modern setting in which all so-called learned profes- 
sions function. 

I do not believe that it is incorrect to assume that any pro- 
fessional school worthy of the name in any of these fields must 
of necessity require of its students an adequate general educa- 
tional background beyond the level of secondary education. 
Whether this common educational program is to be adminis- 
tered under the control of the professional school faculties as 
a part of an extended undergraduate or combined under- 
graduate-graduate program or whether it is to be required as 
a prerequisite for entrance in the professional school does not 
seem to me to be the paramount issue. Both administrative 
plans have their advantages. Where it is administered by the 
professional faculty itself there is, of course, opportunity to 
insure that it shall be the kind of general education which in 
the opinion of the professional faculty lays a sound foundation 
for advanced work of a really professional character. 

On the other hand, under such auspices it is naturally to be 
expected that each professional school will assume responsi- 
bility for its own neophytes only and in their professional zeal 
may seek to introduce too early their specialized techniques. 
To do so inevitably leads to perversion of objectives of the 
general educational program. If, in contrast, this field is left 
to the faculty of liberal arts such tendencies toward early 
specialization may possibly be avoided, thus forestalling what 
in my opinion is one of the most serious weaknesses in present 
day professional training in all three of these fields. 

Neither does it follow, I believe, that to delegate this task 
to the faculty of liberal arts necessarily places one in the posi- 
tion of insisting that the proper place of all professional train- 
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ing is at the postgraduate level as at present defined. There 
is nothing sacred about the four-year college of liberal arts. 
Indeed there is some evidence that with proper reorientation 
of secondary and junior college curricula the foundation of a 
truly liberal education might conceivably be laid in consider- 
ably less time than is now supposed to be required. Whatever 
be the outcome of this controversy at present being aired in 
American educational circles the conclusion will, it seems to 
me, determine the proper point of departure for training of 
truly professional character. 

No matter under whose auspices the background of general 
education is developed, if it can be made to include within its 
scope broad surveys of human knowledge—surveys not 
achieving mere sophistication as survey courses so often do but 
sound appreciation of the complexities and interrelations in 
modern life of technology, economics, and government—there 
is some hope of building professional training upon a surer 
footing. 

The second means of fostering satisfactory relationships 
among the professional schools that I wish to suggest is the 
consolidation wherever possible of courses on the professional 
level in fields of overlapping subject matter. Whereas the first 
proposal is exclusively applicable on the pre-professional level 
this second suggestion clearly calls for cooperation concerning 
curricular requirements within the professional schools them- 
selves. 

How far such consolidation can profitably be carried with- 
out sacrificing the distinctive characteristics of the several 
professional disciplines is a hard question. All of us can 
immediately recall well-known examples of this cooperative 
relationship ranging from a completely consolidated profes- 
sional program of extensive proportions as between engineer- 
ing and business, for example, to cooperation in offering a 
single course, as in industrial management, or permission and 
encouragement to the students of one professiona! school to 
choose in fulfillment of electives some courses in the other pro- 
fessional schools. 
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While cooperative ventures of this nature no doubt are 
theoretically well grounded it is my impression that they have 
not universally turned out well in practice. Like many an- 
other device of dual purpose there is likely to be the feeling 
that the combined program serves neither end very well. One 
must dominate, and thus offerings in one or the other of the 
two fields if not superficial are at least in danger of presenta- 
tion from a distinctly biased point of view unless instructors 
and administration of exceptional professional breadth are 
available. 

This problem of developing a faculty with broad under- 
standing of inter-professional relationships and at the same 
time maintaining technical competence in some fairly narrow 
field of specialization on the part of each individual staff mem- 
ber is perhaps one of the most important administrative issues 
of the professional school. Which brings me to the third 
point which I would suggest, namely, the desirability of pro- 
viding representation upon the faculties of the various pro- 
fessional schools by men competently trained in the subject 
matter of the other related professions. One perhaps rarely 
finds engineers and business experts on the faculties of law 
schools or men trained in law and business on the faculty of 
engineering but the practice of drawing men trained in law or 
engineering into the faculties of business schools has been 
fairly common. Whether there is need for as broad an out- 
look in the more technical training of law and engineering as 
in business may well be questioned. There would appear to 
be, at any rate, in the typical business faculty in spite of its 
youth and lack of prestige a versatility and catholicity of in- 
terest not always found in the instructional staffs of the other 
professional schools. 

Desirable, if not indeed indispensable—at least in the school 
of business—as such broad professional representation in 
faculty personnel may be, it is perhaps a development in the 
direction of self-containment rather than cooperation with 
other professional schools on the campus. This leads me to 
my fourth point in suggesting as a supplementary measure 
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some degree of cooperation among the various professional 
schools in arranging for interchange professorships or the 
loaning of staff members from one school to another in the 
interest of better presentation of particular points of view or 
subject matter than could be accomplished by the school’s own 
instructional staff. 

As an example of such cooperation I wish to cite but a 
single instance growing out of the experience of the school of 
business which I represent in providing instructional personnel 
in accounting for the law school in the same university for the 
past several years. It is an arrangement which has been 
eminently satisfactory to both schools in that it has resulted 
in collaboration between members of the two faculties in the 
development of instructional materials in accounting adapted 
to the needs of students of law, has encouraged the law 
faculty to view sympathetically the possibility of extending 
beyond its initial commitment the training in accounting 
offered to its own students, and has for these same students 
opened up new vistas of training which prompt them in in- 
creasing numbers to apply for admission in other courses in 
the school of business. 

The fifth and final method of cooperation between the pro- 
fessional schools which I shall venture to suggest is the 
exploration of the possibility of organizing seminars or insti- 
tutes at an advanced, perhaps postgraduate, level, partici- 
pated in by the faculties of all these schools and open only to 
those students who have demonstrated in their professional 
training that they have real potentialities for leadership in 
their chosen professions. How far such cooperative research 
may profitably be carried cannot, of course, be determined 
without much further study.. It would seem, however, to be 
not unreasonable to suppose that in this day of wide interest 
in such questions as social security, economic planning, and 
regulation of business in the public interest, all of which have 
at the same time technological, legal, and economic ramifica- 
tions, there must be many complex social problems which 
could profitably be made the subject of cooperative explora- 
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tion by the faculties and students of all three of these schools. 
Our present fumbling efforts with these problems are often 
attributed to a lack of broad leadership. But if our profes- 
sional schools cannot bring themselves to look beyond the 
bounds of narrow professionalism where, pray, is the training 
for this broad leadership to be found? 

I realize that what I am suggesting is a somewhat unusual 
if not indeed visionary expedient. There are few precedents, 
and to formulate suitable problems and effective procedures 
for investigation would be no easy task. Only whole-hearted 
cooperation, sustained enthusiasm, and zeal for scientific ex- 
ploration beyond their professional boundaries by all three 
schools could save such a plan from dissolution. But granted 
all these I am sure you will agree that the result might be a 
striking object lesson in how professional boundaries break 
down under the impact of concrete problems. In this day 
when engineers are often accused of too scant regard for 
human values, when lawyers sometimes seem more bent on 
magnifying legal technicalities than aiding in formulating 
sound social policy, when not infrequently business men, out 
of lack of understanding of the technological forces which are 
shaping modern life and out of indifference to the public in- 
terest, are contributing unaware to the undermining of the 
very system by which business lives, | submit that such an edu- 
cational detour might prove a very revealing experience to 
young men destined for future leadership in these professions. 

In closing, I wish to raise the question as to whether in 
pointing to the need for cooperation by these professional 
schools, first, in broadening the base upon which education of 
truly professional character must rest, second, in fostering 
through inter-faculty and inter-curricular contacts a better 
appreciation of the essential community of interest in these 
professions and, third, in developing at a high level seminars 
and institutes cutting across the subject matter of all three, we 
are not placing our fingers as it were upon the chief weakness 
in present day professional training. Obviously, our col- 
legiate schools of business cannot speak for schools of law 
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and engineering though they along with us have much in com- 
mon. But as for our schools of business, is it not true that 
unless in the future we can do more than train the routine 
workers of business we cannot well avoid the charge of narrow 
vocationalism? If we concern ourselves chiefly with special- 
ized training in techniques and procedures of business we need 
not be surprised if we are accused of failure to maintain the 
status requisite for continued membership in a university sup- 
posedly dedicated to the higher learning—whatever that 
vague term may mean. 

I do not feel that we need to be particularly apologetic con- 
cerning the accomplishments of collegiate education for busi- 
ness thus far. I believe that the record in comparison with 
that of other professional schools is distinctly favorable, con- 
sidering the fact that our oldest graduates are in most in- 
stances not yet much past middle age. I am even not par- 
ticularly humbled by the feeling, happily less prevalent than 
formerly in university circles, that the school of business is a 
sort of half-breed stepchild of the department of economics, 
scarcely fit for association in the chaste environment of a 
community of scholars bent on pursuing the liberal arts. I do 
feel, however, that there is need for broadening of our pro- 
gram by means such as I have proposed in advocating more 
intensive cultivation of common ground occupied by the pro- 
fessional schools of business, engineering, and law. 

If we are able to do this it does not require too great a 
stretch of the imagination to conceive that instead of being an 
offshoot of economics our professional degree may some day 
be regarded as the logical prerequisite for advanced study and 
research in economics, thereby lending to the enrichment of 
that seemingly somewhat bewildered discipline. What is more 
important still, we may with this broadened horizon and sound 
scholarship begin to make some contribution to the develop- 


ment of business leadership which is at present so sorely 
needed. 





The 1936 Psychological Examination 
for College Freshmen 
By L. L. THURSTONE and THELMA GWINN THURSTONE 


HIS report for 1936 contains norms for the thirteenth 

annual edition of the American Council on Education 

Psychological Examination for College Freshmen. It 
is based on the reports submitted by 304 colleges, and includes 
all those received by March 15, 1937. The total number of 
students concerned is 66,111, only scores of freshmen being 
included. The 1935 tabulation of norms included the results 
from only 266 institutions. The number of test blanks ordered 
from the American Council on Education by 562 colleges was 
209,969 to March 10, 1937. 

The first table contains the names of all the colleges from 
which scores have been received. The order is alphabetical. 

The second table contains the norms for each college listed 
in order from the highest median score to the lowest. The 
table shows the rank number, the number of students, and the 
three quartile points for each college. Perhaps a better 
index of the standing of a college is obtained by finding the 
percentile rank of its median score in Table III, which gives 
gross score norms for the entire group of schools reporting. 
Comparisons with any of the other tables showing gross 
score norms may also be made in this way. 

Tables IV to VIII contain norms for the five separate tests 
of the examination. The separate test norms are based on 
such a large number of scores that it is not necessary to com- 
pare the gross scores of this group with the total group. 

Table IX shows a comparison of schools of different size. 
Since the number of colleges in some of the groups is small, 
the differences do not seem reliable, and we should conclude 
that size is not important in determining the test scores of 
students. 

Table X presents a comparison of private and public 
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schools. ‘The difference is in the expected direction since 
the group of public institutions contains a large number of 
normal schools and junior colleges and also because the col- 
leges supported by public funds cannot set up the rigid en- 
trance requirements possible in the private schools. 

Table XI presents a comparison of norms for coeducational 


schools, schools for men, and schools for women. 
Table XII contains norms for three groups of colleges: 
junior colleges, teachers colleges, and four-year colleges. 


Table I 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES SUBMITTING TEsT RECORDS 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

Alberta Normal School, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. 

American University, Washington, 
D. C. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio 

Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Rus- 
sellville, Ark. 

Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Babson Institute, 
Mass. 

Baker University, Baldwin City, 
Kan. 

Bakersfield Junior College, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Baltimore College of Commerce, 


Y.M.C.A., Baltimore, Md. 


Babson Park, 


Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Belhaven College, Jackson, Mich. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Bethel College, Newton, Kan. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue 

Mountain, Miss. 

Bouve-Boston School of Physical 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Pe- 

oria, Ill. 
Briar Cliff Junior College, Sioux 
City, Iowa 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
lowa 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Carroll College, Helena, Mont. 
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Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City, Tenn. 

Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Catholic Junior 
Rapids, Mich. 

Catholic University of 
Washington, D. C. 

Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Chevy Chase School, Washington, 
~~ 

Child Education Foundation, New 
York City. 

The Citadel (The Military College 
of South Carolina), Charleston, 
2 <. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Coker College, Hartsville, S$. C. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan. 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 

College of the City of New York, 
New York City 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, New 
York City 

College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, Md. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 


College, Grand 


America, 
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College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minn. 

College of William and Mary, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Colorado State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Montana Deaconess 
Hospital, Great Falls, Mont. 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 
Colo. 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, 
S. C. 

Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 
land, Miss. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Dodge City Junior College, Dodge 
City, Kan. 

Dowling College, Des Moines, Iowa 

Drew University (Brothers Col- 
lege), Madison, N. J. 

Duluth Junior 
Minn. 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Ill. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Ber- 
rien Springs, Mich. 

Emory Junior College, Oxford, Ga. 

Emory Junior College, Valdosta, 
Ga. 

Emory University, Emory Univer- 
sity, Ga. 


College, Duluth, 
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Erskine College, Due West, S. C. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Frank- 
lin, Ind. 

Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Gale Junior College, Galesville, 
Wis. 


Gallaudet College, Washington, 
mm « 
George Washington University, 


Washington, D. C. 

Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

Georgia State Woman’s College, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, 
N., J. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

Great Falls Normal College, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vt. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Hutchinson Junior College, Hutch- 
inson, Kan. 


Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
Pa. 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lowa 

James Millikin University, Decatur, 
Ill. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. 


Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 

Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 
Pa. 

Lewiston State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho 

Lincoln College, Lincoln, Ill. 

Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Louisville Municipal College, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Lower Columbia Junior College, 
Longview, Wash. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Lyons Township Junior College, 
LaGrange, IIl. 

MacMurray College for Women, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Marion Institute, Marion, Ala. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 
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Maryland Normal School, Bowie, 
Md. 

Maryland State Teachers College, 
Frostburg, Md. 

Maryland State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 
McPherson College, 

Kan. 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 

Mo. 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 

Calif. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 
Montana State College, Bozeman, 

Mont. 
Montana State 

Dillon, Mont. 
Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, IIl. 
Moravian Seminary and College for 

Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Morningside Sioux City, 


McPherson, 


Normal College, 


College, 
Iowa 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mount St. Joseph College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mount St. Scholastica 
Atchison, Kan. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

National College of Education, 
Evanston, III. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior Col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn. 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Newark, N. J. 


College, 
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New River State College, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. 

North Central College, Naperville, 
Ill. 

Northern Illinois State ‘Teachers 
College, DeKalb, IIl. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 
Ohio 

Notre Dame College of Staten 
Island, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Oak Park Junior 
Park, Ill. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Oregon State 
Ore. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Ore. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa 

Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Pine Manor Junior College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Port Huron Junior College, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Regis College, Denver, Colo. 

Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton, R. I. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Wo- 
men, Chicago, IIl. 

St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, 
Portland, Ore. 


College, Oak 


College, Corvallis, 
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St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


St. Joseph College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Mary College, Leavenworth, 


Kan. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 

Ind. 

Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. 

Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, 

Ind. 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
La Plume, Pa. 

Seattle Pacific College, 
Wash. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Va. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
ee 

South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings, S. D. 

South Georgia Teachers College, 
Collegeboro, Ga. 
Southern Oregon State 

School, Ashland, Ore. 
Southern Union College, Wadley, 
Ala. 
Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 
Southwestern Winfield, 
Kan. 


St. 


oe 


St. 


et 


Seattle, 


Normal 


College, 
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Southwestern Louisiana 
Lafayette, La. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, 

Ala. 
State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 
State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn. 

State Teachers College, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

State Teachers College, Valley City, 
N. D. 
State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 
State Teachers 
Minn. 
State Teachers College and State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

State University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Va. 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C,. 

Tufts College (Engineering School), 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
Tenn. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can. 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Institute, 


College, Winona, 
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University of Colorado, 
Colo. 

University of Delaware Woman's 
College, Newark, Del. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
lowa 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky. 

University of Louisville (Speed Sci- 
entific School), Louisville, Ky. 

University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 

University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, 
is Be 

University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. 

University Preparatory School and 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

Vanderbilt 
Tenn. 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, 
Va. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 


Boulder, 


University, Nashville, 
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Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md. 

Washington and Lee 
Lexington, Va. 
Washington State Normal School, 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 

Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, 
N. Y. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Westbrook Seminary and Junior 
College, Portland, Me. 

Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb, III. 

Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 

Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 

William Smith College, 
N. Y. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woods, Miss, Kindergarten-Primary 
Training School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Yakima Valley Junior College, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 

York College, York, Neb. 

Yuba County Junior 
Marysville, Calif. 


University, 


Geneva, 


College, 
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) Table II 


ScoRES OF INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BY 
CopE NUMBER 


Institution Number of Gross Seores 

code number students 2) Median 9; 
1 96 218.18 252.00 280 .00 
iE 2 626 206.29 245 .36 283 .80 
3 355 206.70 243.65 273.81 
4 172 212.00 240.00 270.71 
, 5 314 206.73 235.20 270.24 
6 1995 202.74 234.53 265.61 
\- 7 175 205 .28 233.00 270.23 
8 95 206.79 230.36 257.50 
9 633 192.77 230.28 261.25 
- 10 120 194.44 230.00 276.67 
11 82 192.50 227.78 270.56 
|. 12 258 194.17 224.74 257.19 
13 151 178.86 223.95 248 .06 
14 150 195.00 223.85 254.23 
e, 15 334 188.54 223 .33 253.41 
16 109 173.75 223.18 254.17 
17 45 184.17 223.00 259 . 38 
1 18 306 188.13 222 .96 255.80 
i" 19 146 192.27 222.50 262.14 
20 704 188.55 221.52 246.84 
: 21 241 188.54 220.89 257.95 
. 22 366 184.42 220.00 253.65 
23 221 187.84 219.25 250.58 
24 73 180.83 219.17 271.50 
A 25 124 180.00 218.57 260.00 
26 191 175.23 217.08 256.83 
27 1617 180.18 215.00 251.60 
- 28 185 171.88 212.69 247 .34 
/~ 29 181 168.50 209.50 243.75 
C 30 49 176.56 207 .50 244.32 
‘. 31 117 172.05 205 .50 251.25 
. 32 260 169.41 205 .50 239 .09 
33 285 167.21 204.17 244.31 
ry 34 64 172.00 202.50 247.50 
lis, 35 356 159.60 202.50 235.00 
36 61 137.50 202.14 231.88 
. 37 68 160.00 202 .00 235.00 
10 38 199 167 .83 201.79 241.32 
ge, 39 260 169.00 201 .58 238.57 
40 405 165.63 201.35 239 .87 
41 83 167.19 201.25 244.50 
42 76 171.25 201 .00 240.00 
43 125 161.04 200.71 229.79 
ge 44 72 160.00 200 .00 235.71 
P 45 80 166.00 198.75 235 .00 


vs 
oO 


178 155.00 198 . 33 230.63 
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Institution Number of Grose Seoares 
code number students 9 Median 9; 


«<) 


47 161 25 198 .06 233.13 
48 79 .38 197.86 240.42 
49 266 .19 197.20 238. 
50 390 32 196.92 235. 
51 146 .50 196.67 237. 
52 42 75 196.67 221. 
53 139 75 196.25 228. 
54 47 50 196.25 234. 
55 191 .23 195.75 231. 
56 112 00 195.71 234. 
57 145 61 195.63 250. 
58 53 .50 195.00 229. 
59 40 .00 195.00 240. 
60 71 92 194.17 225. 
61 1 194.00 236. 
62 59 .38 193.57 223. 
63 68 91 193.33 237. 
64 22 50 193.33 227. 
65 .50 193.33 237. 
66 94 193.10 225. 
67 51 50 193.00 228. 
68 56 192.65 234. 
69 55 38 192.50 222.5 
70 06 191.11 227. 
71 62 191.11 229. 
72 79 .38 190.83 227. 
73 81 190.43 228. 
74 31 190.00 228. 
75 45 189.78 222. 
76 25 189.00 227. 
77 25 188.75 223.7: 
78 5.00 188.75 235. 
79 4.58 188.75 251.25 
80 13 188.53 215. 
81 .00 188.00 230.5 
82 50 187.73 212.: 
83 i) 187. 222. 
84 42 187. 227. 
85 50 187.50 220. 
86 94 187.31 229. 
87 .00 186.67 216.25 
88 33 186.67 220. 
89 .88 186.59 223. 
90 88 186.33 228.8: 
91 71 186. 232. 
92 17 186. 227. 
93 38 185.71 236. 
94 13 185.45 228 . 13 
95 85 185.14 218. 
96 33 185.00 222. 
97 75 185.00 202.5 
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Institution 
code number 


98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 


Number of 


students 


109 
143 
289 
184 
148 
156 
62 
256 
196 
341 
163 
207 
172 
15 
76 
486 
73 
51 
69 
204 
95 
451 
56 
156 
613 
203 
211 
100 
108 
168 
226 
130 
985 
153 
215 
141 
131 
513 
47 
348 
745 
146 
267 
118 
70 
86 
90 
89 
99 
64 
39 


261 
Gross Scores 
9; Median 9; 

145.83 185.00 235.94 
145.23 185.00 222.25 
148 .47 184.77 236.09 
142.73 184.67 231.25 
142.22 184.29 227.27 
141.11 184.29 226.67 
127.50 183.33 228 . 33 
150.00 182.63 206.67 
138.57 182.50 235.00 
141.07 182.41 220.88 
154.56 182.27 217.71 
144.75 182.08 213.25 
142.50 181.82 225.29 
Io0. 45 181.67 232.50 
147.50 181.67 230.00 
147.74 181.50 219.76 
147.81 181.25 222.50 
139.50 181.25 224.50 
141.56 181.00 211.25 
145.00 180.83 223.13 
142.50 180.63 221.56 
143.46 180.47 215.94 
148.00 180.00 yr 
132.22 180.00 214.44 
145.21 179.71 221.32 
142.50 179.62 212.95 
149.11 179.32 214.46 
135.71 179.09 208 . 33 
136.67 178.89 220.00 
139.09 178.82 220.00 
134.33 178.67 216.07 
130.50 178.18 217.86 
141.53 178.16 214.96 
155.14 177.81 226.25 
143.19 177.75 210.17 
142.25 177.73 215.50 
133.44 177.73 213.13 
145.42 177.50 219.17 
143.75 177.50 454.40 
140.00 177.31 214.12 
138.78 177.16 219.27 
137.22 177.00 231.50 
136.14 177.00 211.32 
144.50 176.67 204.50 
141.88 176.67 231.67 
138.75 176.67 221.67 
131.67 176.67 202.50 
140.31 176.50 213.93 
141.88 176.11 217.81 
146.67 176.00 201.00 
123.75 175.00 214.17 
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Institution 
code number 


149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
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Number of 
students 


581 
335 
188 
425 
783 
168 
258 
70 
562 
668 
572 
47 
205 
113 
110 
1038 
104 
125 
119 
47 
133 


Gross 


Q 


136.64 
134. 
134. 
138. 
134. 
131. 
137. 
159. 
135. 
136. 
134. 
141. 
130. 
141. 
139. 
145. 
133. 
140. 
124, 
136. 
133, 
124. 
131. 
132. 
118. 
133. 
137. 
132. 
138. 
132. 
135. 
135. 
132. 
134. 
132. 
129. 
123. 
138. 
124. 
117. 
131. 
135. 
129. 
126. 
132. 
131. 
126. 
133. 
131. 
128. 
136.73 


Median 


174.87 
174.81 
174.12 
173.79 
173. 
173. 
173. 
172. 
172. 
172. 
172. 
172. 
172. 
172. 
172. 
171. 
171. 
171. 
171. 
171. 
171. 
170. 
170.14 
170.00 
170.00 
169. 
169. 
169. 
168. 
168. 
168. 
168. 
168. 
167. 


Scores 


gs 


210.91 
227 .08 
215.83 
216.83 
209.59 
219.09 
215. 
191. 
207. 
212. 
212. 
215. 
214. 
209. 
207. 
215. 
220. 
211. 
198. 
208. 
220. 
204. 
211. 
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Institution 
code number 


200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 


Number of 
students 
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263 
Gross Scores 
9; Median 9; 

140.00 165.00 215.00 
140.00 165.00 200.00 
125.42 165.00 204.38 
121.11 164.44 225.00 
130.00 164.29 206.00 
127.50 164.17 200 . 83 
122.25 163.44 211.46 
126.00 163.33 205 .00 
119.50 163.13 202.50 
126.43 163.00 195.00 
131.43 162.57 198.39 
126.05 162.54 202.13 
118.75 162.50 223.75 
123.50 162.27 193.25 
124.58 162.14 204.50 
131.67 161.43 195.00 
124.64 161.36 211.25 
138.75 161.25 210.50 
127.35 161.00 197.23 
120.42 161.00 199.69 
119.17 160.71 205.63 
120.25 160.34 203.24 
117.21 159.17 197.98 
119.69 159.00 193.13 
109.17 158.75 182.50 
132.95 157.50 197.50 
127.50 157.50 205 .00 
116.88 157.50 207.50 
123.96 157.14 195.00 
117.50 157.08 207 .92 
129.55 156.88 195.00 
130.00 156.67 196.67 
122.77 156.56 196.08 
124.50 156.11 181.50 
114.35 155.42 195.95 
120.00 155.19 193 .00 
118.82 154.21 192.50 
131.23 154.00 201 .67 
115.63 154.00 197 .00 
117.22 153.75 189.17 
121.41 153.50 200 . 68 
124.38 153.13 197.50 
114.64 152.69 193.50 
120.89 152.33 192.50 
118.10 151.84 193.52 
120.00 151.43 182.00 
120.94 150.71 180.63 
110.54 148.91 192.50 
125.50 148.75 195.63 
118.75 148.75 189.50 
109.38 148.75 183.13 
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Institution 
code number 


251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
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Number of 
students 


128 
111 
101 
117 
239 
103 


Gross 


Q 


107.50 
115.28 
122.25 
112.50 
121. 
120. 
120. 
112. 
121. 
110. 
113. 
100. 
116. 
108. 
102. 
107. 
116. 
116. 
109. 
114. 
112. 
107. 
109. 
10S. 
95. 
109. 
108. 
108. 
102. 


Median 


148.57 
148.50 
148 . 33 
148 .33 
148.20 
148. 
147. 
147. 
147. 
147. 
146. 
146. 
146. 
145. 
145. 
145. 
145. 
144, 
144. 
143. 
143. 
142. 
142. 
142. 
141. 
140. 
140. 
139.2 
138. 
138. 
138. 
138. 
137. 
136. 
136. 
136. 
134. 
134. 
133. 
133. 
133. 
131. 
128. 
128. 
127. 
122. 
117. 
115. 
109. 
103. 
102.14 


Scores 


& 


191.25 
204.17 
189.50 
182.29 
194.77 
182. 
184. 
185. 
187. 
187. 
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302 
303 
304 


53 
14 
79 


81.56 
65.00 
51.07 


Table III 
Gross SCORES 


SSS 


265 


125.50 
125.00 
101.56 


(Norms based on records of 65,737 students in 304 colleges) 


Scores 


0-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-99 

100-109 
110-119 
120-129 
130-139 
140-149 
150-159 
160-169 
170-179 
180-189 
190-199 
200-209 
210-219 
220-229 
230-239 
240-249 
250-259 
260-269 
270-279 
280-289 
290-299 
300-309 
310-319 
320-329 
330-339 
340-349 
350-359 
360-369 
370-379 
380-389 


Total 


Men 


2 

1 

22 
67 
143 
253 
373 
577 
778 
944 
1133 
1353 
1547 
1570 
1769 
1813 
1771 
1785 
1720 
1623 
1483 
1316 
1235 
1094 
884 
721 
569 
476 
361 
276 
195 
127 
86 
58 
34 
14 

9 

1 

2 


2002 dOlGS 


Beer GeeeG. . socio scccee 
Cr chat sccahes seas odad 
Upper Quartile 


Frequency 


Women Total 
2 

6 8 
20 49 
39 120 
93 278 
167 472 
278 758 
415 1125 
508 1471 
717 1872 
885 2289 
1041 2747 
1231 3174 
1430 3510 
1571 3900 
1553 3956 
1708 4175 
1636 4100 
1552 4066 
1512 3948 
1391 3645 
1389 3421 
1277 3249 
1019 2770 
905 2394 
771 2073 
598 1620 
466 1323 
358 1036 
248 764 
172 535 
104 366 
62 243 
39 137 
10 82 

5 35 

2 18 

1 4 

2 

25179 65737 


Men 
129.05 
169.87 
213.13 


Percentile 


Men Women 


.000 .000 
.000 -000 
-000 .000 
.002 .002 
.006 .004 
.013 .010 
.024 .018 
041 .032 
.065 .051 
.095 .075 
132 107 
.176 145 
.228 .190 
. 283 243 
342 .302 
.406 .364 
.469 .429 
.532 .496 
595 .559 
.654 .620 
.709 .677 
.759 733 
. 804 . 786 
. 845 831 
880 .869 
909 .903 
932 .930 
950 951 
965 .967 
976 .979 
985 .988 
991 .993 
994 .997 
.997 .998 
.998 .999 
.999 .999 
.999 .999 
.999 .999 
.999 .999 


Women Total 
136.26 135.89 
175.67 177.23 
218.14 223.74 


Total 


1 The total includes the scores of 12,373 students not classified according to sex. 
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Table IV 
COMPLETION TEST 


(Norms based on records of 53,242 students in 280 colleges) 


Frequency Percentile 
Scores Men Women Total Women Total 


134 159 
22 50 
60 108 

116 209 

252 411 

416 703 

696 1092 

920 1474 

1136 1945 
1414 2407 
1569 2769 
1685 3123 
1784 3352 
1718 3415 
1690 3518 
1582 3470 
1433 
1361 
1259 
1129 

934 

824 

679 

573 

432 

368 

279 
185 
144 
117 
78 
42 
31 
17 


ee e281381 25111 


Men Women 

Lower Quartile........ 100 Sea) 688 
Se = -_ 

Upper Quartile............... G51 S7.H 
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(Norms based on records of 53,033 students in 280 colleges) 


Scores Men 

0 192 

4 664 

8 1225 

12 2089 

16 2713 

20 3206 

| 24 3178 
: 28 3080 
| 32 2830 
36 2256 
40 1888 

44 1468 

48 1088 

52 771 

56 534 

60 367 

64 215 

68 118 

72 83 

76 44 

80 11 
Total. .. ..28030 


Median 


OO Oe OS @ OS Ge Gr ee ee ee Oe eee 





Table V 


ARITHMETIC TEST 


Frequency 
Women 


552 
1428 
2523 
3415 
3678 
3562 
2892 
2147 
1625 
1136 

775 

539 

311 

186 

116 

55 
29 
19 
10 
2 
3 


25003 


Total 


i44 
2092 
3748 
5504 
6391 
6768 
6070 
5237 
4455 
3392 
2663 
2007 
1399 
957 
650 
422 
244 
137 


46 
14 


WGP CHMRINTIB. osc ct ceca cans 


Upper Quartile............... 


267 


Percentile 


Men 


-003 
.019 
-052 
112 
.197 
303 
417 
.528 
634 
.725 
.799 
.859 
-904 
.937 
-961 
977 
987 
993 
.997 
.999 
.999 


Men Women 
20.16 14.05 
28.97 21.02 
39.25 29.31 


Women 


O11 
.051 
130 
248 
.390 
.535 
.664 
765 
.840 
. 895 
933 
.959 
.977 
.987 


Total 


16.73 
24.52 
34.89 


Total 


.007 
.034 
-088 
176 
. 288 
-412 
.533 
.640 
731 
.805 
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Table VI 


ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE TEST 
(Norms based on records of 53,363 students in 280 colleges) 


Frequency Percentile 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 


419 330 749 .007 .007 .007 

157 53 210 .018 .014 .016 

237 62 299 .025 .016 .021 

352 111 463 .035 .020 .028 

- 499 147 646 .050 .025 .038 

10-11 731 251 982 .072 .033 .054 

12-13 875 299 1174 .100 .044 .073 

14-15 1113 381 1494 .136 .057 .098 
16-17 1253 513 1766 .178 .075 
18-19 1293 610 1903 .223 .097 
20-21 1447 686 2133 age .123 
22-23 1427 767 2194 .322 152 
24-25 1508 758 2266 37S .182 
26-27 1441 853 2294 .427 .214 
28-29 1388 923 2311 .477 . 249 
30-31 1328 2244 .525 . 286 
32-33 1212 2165 .570 gas 
34-35 2237 .613 .362 
36-37 2076 .655 .402 
38-39 1965 .692 .441 
40-41 1864 .724 .480 
42-43 1734 4a0 .517 
44-45 1683 . 784 .553 
46-47 1495 .810 . 586 
48-49 1336 . 833 .617 
50-51 1399 .853 .649 
52-53 1294 .872 .681 
54-55 1226 . 889 .712 
56-57 .905 .741 
58-59 .918 .770 
60-61 .931 .7197 
62-63 .942 .822 
64-65 .951 . 844 
66-67 .959 . 865 
68-69 .966 . 884 
70-71 971 . 899 
72-73 .976 .914 
74-75 .981 .927 
76-77 .984 .939 
78-79 .987 .949 
80-81 .989 .959 
82-83 .991 .967 
84-85 .994 .975 
86-87 .996 .983 
88-89 .998 .991 
90 126 .999 .997 

Total. ....28185 25178 
Men Women Total 


Lower Quartile..............5 B16 BG 3.9 
SDs cs ecancdescsccscssscee a ae} «eee 
Upper Quartile................ 42.66 57.60 50.48 
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(Norms based on records of 53,098 students in 280 colleges) 


Scores Men 
0 311 
2 301 
4 387 
6 450 
8 494 

10 583 
12 553 
14 581 
16 635 
18 616 
20 649 
22 792 
24 950 
26 1076 
28 1342 
30 1526 
32 1778 
34 2048 
36 2276 
38 2360 
40 2225 
42 2044 
44 1558 
46 1122 
48 749 
50 379 
52 175 
54 82 
56 19 
58 


TOG, kos 28061 


Lower Quartile................ 


Median 


Upper Quartile......... 


Table VII 


ANALOGIES TEST 


Frequency 
Women 

278 
151 
263 
323 
358 
350 
449 
465 
439 
465 
486 
627 
775 
952 
1261 
1508 
1848 
2064 
2331 
2312 
2221 
1845 
1352 
903 
537 
307 
117 
42 
5 
3 


25037 


Total 


589 
452 
650 
773 
852 
933 
1002 
1046 
1074 
1081 
1135 
1419 
1725 
2028 
2603 
3034 
3626 
4112 
4607 
4672 
4446 
3889 
2910 
2025 
1286 
686 
292 
124 
24 

3 


53098 


Men 


.006 
.016 
.029 
044 
.060 
.079 
.099 
.120 
.142 
. 164 
. 186 
.212 
. 243 
.279 
.322 
374 
432 
.501 
.578 
.660 
742 
.818 
.882 
.930 
.963 
. 983 
.993 
.998 
.999 


Men Women 


25.40 27.74 
34.98 35.47 


. 41.21 40.97 


269 


Percentile 


Women 


.006 
.014 
.022 
.034 
.048 
.062 
.078 
.096 
.114 
. 132 
.151 
173 
.201 
. 236 
. 280 
.335 
.402 
.480 
. 568 
.661 
751 
. 833 
.897 


.970 
.987 
.996 
.999 
.999 
.999 


Total 

26.54 
35.23 
41.08 


Total 


.006 
.015 
.026 
.039 
.054 
.071 
.089 
.109 
-129 
.149 
.170 
.194 
.224 
.259 
.302 
.356 
-418 
491 
.573 
.661 
. 746 
.825 
. 889 
.935 
.967 
.985 
.994 
.998 
.999 
.999 
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Table VIII.—Opposires Test 


( Norms based on records of 52,775 students in 280 colleges) 


Frequency Percentile 
Scores Men omen Total Men Women Total 


38 129 167 .000 .003 .002 
91 39 130 .003 .006 .004 
234 105 339 .009 .009 .009 
355 167 522 .019 .014 .017 
559 280 839 .036 .023 .030 
689 381 1070 .058 .037 .048 
817 527 1344 .085 .055 .071 
1002 593 1595 .118 .077 .099 
1136 771 1907 .156 .105 .132 
1148 820 1968 .197 .137 169 
1225 920 2145 . 239 .172 . 207 
1364 994 2358 . 286 .210 . 250 
1370 1143 2513 .335 .253 . 296 
1241 1124 2365 .382 .299 .343 
1278 1140 2418 .427 .344 . 388 
1373 1181 2554 .474 .391 .435 
1353 1217 2570 .523 .439 .484 
1151 1179 2330 .568 .487 .530 
1231 1218 2449 .611 .535 .575 
1195 1206 2401 .654 .584 .621 
1163 2273 .696 .631 .665 
1160 .736 .678 .709 
1124 .7176 .724 .752 
1074 2042 .813 .768 .792 
988 1946 . 847 .810 . 829 
933 ; .848 .865 
803 ; . 883 .897 
712 1315 : .914 .924 
649 1192 ; .941 .947 
444 859 ; .963 .967 

356 645 i .979 

205 397 ‘ .990 

i01 194 : .996 

48 41 89 ; .999 

Total. ....27888 24887 52775 
Men Women Total 


Lower Quartile................ 92.24 37.438 34.48 
|” ee Ra ..-- 60 SS. %.51 
Upper Quartile....... 65.48 69.23 67.38 


Table [X.—SizeE or COLLEGE AND Gross SCORE 


Number of Freshmen Lower Upper 
Scores Reported Quartile Median Quartile 


0-99 135. 176.11 219.57 
100-199 134. 175.49 219.53 
200-299 134. 174.87 218.51 
300-399 143. 183.90 226.66 
400-499 122. 161.70 206.15 
500-599 129. 168.27 208 .40 
600-699 130. 168.05 206.88 
700-799 148. 189.26 230.39 
800-899 148. 181.89 219.91 

900 or more 120.94 157.47 197.01 
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Table X 
COMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


(Based on the records of 27,809 students in public institutions and 
25,889 students in private institutions ) 


Frequency Percentile 
Gross Scores Public Private Public Private 


0-9 1 1 .000 .000 
10-19 5 2 .000 .000 
20-29 24 18 .001 
30-39 60 47 .002 
40-49 155 85 .006 
50-59 293 129 .014 
60-69 397 263 .026 
70-79 646 351 .045 
80-89 832 468 .072 
90-99 1056 618 .106 

100-109 1249 785 147 
110-119 1429 990 . 200 
120-129 1672 1132 251 
130-139 1714 1311 .312 
140-149 1831 1537 .376 
150-159 1819 1569 441 
160-169 1886 1611 .508 
170-179 1752 1684 .573 
180-189 1648 1644 .635 
190-199 1613 1539 .693 
200-209 1355 1535 747 
210-219 1295 1430 .794 
220-229 1189 1336 .839 
230-239 1177 .877 
240-249 1016 .908 
250-259 868 .934 
260-269 716 .953 
270-279 612 

280-289 467 .978 
290-299 337 .986 
300-309 236 

310-319 163 995 
320-329 102 

330-339 65 

340-349 31 

350-359 13 

360-369 9 

370-379 2 

380-389 


25899 


Public Private 

Lower Quartile 141.96 
' 182.12 

Upper Quartile ; 225.05 
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Table XI 


CoMPARISON OF COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS, MEN’s SCHOOLS, 
AND WOMEN’S SCHOOLS 


Frequency Percentile 
Gross Scores Coeducational Men’s Women’s Coeducational Men’s Women’s 

0-9 1 1 

10-19 6 1 
20-29 31 4 7 
30-39 76 8 23 
40-49 183 24 33 
50-59 338 35 49 
60-69 509 47 

70-79 806 142 
80-89 1056 86 158 
90-99 1346 99 229 
100-109 1734 280 
110-119 2009 160 338 
120-129 2307 390 
130-139 2503 174 431 
140-149 2698 207 
150-159 2750 215 490 
160-169 2771 246 
170-179 2712 229 531 
180-189 2616 216 
190-199 2456 
200-209 2060 
210-219 1972 
220-229 1851 
230-239 
240-249 
250-259 
260-269 
270-279 
280-289 
290-299 
300-309 
310-319 
320-329 
330-339 
340-349 
350-359 
360-369 
370-379 
380-389 


8162 
Coeducational Men’s Women’s 


Schools Schools Schools 


Lower Quartile 130.01 138.30 136.65 
181.71 177.08 
Upper Quartile 224.18 220.70 
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Table XII 


COMPARISON OF Four-YEAR COLLEGES, JUNIOR COLLEGES, 













































LS, 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Frequency Percentile 

wife Gross Four-Year Junior Teachers Four-Year Funior Teachers 

Scores Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges 
; 0-9 5 .000 000 —.000 
1 10-19 9 2 1 .000 .000 .000 
2 20-29 31 7 6 .001 001 .001 
6 30-39 53 21 19 .002 .003 .003 
1 40-49 148 39 23 .004 .007 .006 
10 50-59 238 83 52 .009 .016 .013 
35 60-69 410 106 90 .017 .030 .025 
4 70-79 634 164 129 .030 .049 .044 
77 80-89 813 217 183 .048 .076 .070 
9 90-99 1050 273 219 071 117 .105 
16 100-109 1451 313 255 .101 .154 .145 
1 110-119 1730 337 339 141 .201 .196 
41 120-129 1986 447 351 . 186 257 .255 
99 130-139 2178 458 380 . 238 .322 .317 
61 140-149 2536 423 419 296 . 386 . 386 
22 150-159 2562 471 383 .359 .450 454 
26 160-169 2614 479 437 .422 .518 .524 
49 170-179 2666 449 370 .488 .585 .593 
07 180-189 2581 409 364 .552 647 .656 
64 190-199 2510 382 340 615 .704 .716 
20 200-209 2269 316 282 .674 .754 .769 
33 210-219 2130 318 251 .728 .799 .815 
19 220-229 1986 296 226 .779 844 856 
59 230-239 1692 247 172 .824 883 .890 
01 240-249 1419 199 165 .862 915 919 
120 250-259 1212 158 122 .895 941 .943 
44 260-269 981 103 79 .922 .960 .960 
62 270-279 798 71 74 .944 .972 .973 
75 280-289 622 57 39 .961 .981 -983 
985 290-299 468 31 24 .975 .988 .988 
091 300-309 308 29 26 .984 .992 .993 
095 310-319 202 17 14 .990 .995 .996 
998 320-329 126 11 9 .995 .997 .998 
999 330-339 84 7 6 .997 .999 .999 
999 340-349 38 4 1 .999 .999 .999 
999 350-359 17 2 .999 .999 .999 
999 360-369 11 .999 .999 .999 
999 370-379 2 .999 .999 .999 

380-389 2 .999 .999 .999 





—_— — —_— — 


5850 





Total... 


Four-Year Junior Teachers 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 


Lower Quartile........ 137.28 124.46 124.17 
Bc stécdcccsccas Eee 163.38 161.74 
Upper Quartile........ 219.18 206.46 200.98 











The Council at Work 





HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 

the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 


744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


The twentieth annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education will convene in Washington, D. C., on Friday and 
Saturday, May 7 and 8, 1937. This year the meeting will 
again be held in the auditorium of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce Building, 1615 H Street, N.W., which is on 
the corner opposite the offices of the Council. In addition to 
the representatives of the constituent, institutional, and asso- 
ciate members of the Council, there will be guests from other 
educational, social, and governmental agencies. 

Dr. Zook, president of the Council, has announced a tenta- 
tive program which includes addresses by such outstanding 
educational and lay leaders as: Mr. Chester Rowell, editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle and member of the American 
Youth Commission; Mr. Louis H. Brownlow, director of 


274 
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Public Administration Clearing House and chairman of 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment; Dr. Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of the State 
Reformatory for Women, Framingham, Massachusetts, and 
secretary of the American Youth Commission; Dr. Alexander 
G. Ruthven, president of the University of Michigan; Dr. 
Raymond A. Kent, president of the University of Louisville; 
Mr. Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the University of Illinois 
and chief consultant of the Financial Advisory Service; Dr. 
Burton P. Fowler, headmaster, Tower Hill School; Dr. 
Walter M. Kotschnig, former secretary, High Commission for 
Refugees of the League of Nations; and others. 

President Kent, chairman of the Council for 1936-37, will 
preside at the regular sessions. Dr. Zook will open the meet- 
ing on Friday morning with his annual report. On Friday 
noon the representatives and visitors will be guests of the 
Council at luncheon at the Cosmos Club. The annual banquet 
will be on Friday evening at the Mayflower Hotel. Through- 
out the sessions the Council will have a display of publications 
and activities in which it is interested. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee of the Council held its regular 
winter meeting in Washington, D. C., on February 7, 1937. 
In accordance with the Council’s usual practice, the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans in Education met the two 
preceding days in Atlantic City. 

The Executive Committee accepted the applications of 
eight new institutional members. Since the Council member- 
ship has been opened to state departments of education and 
certain city school systems, it was voted to extend the privi- 
leges of institutional membership to not more than 25 special 
institutions and private secondary schools of distinctive type. 
The total membership now is: constituent, 29; associate, 27; 
institutional, 332; total, 388. The newly elected members 
are: 
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Institutional : 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 
Rochester Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


Iowa State Department of Education, Des Moines, Iowa 
Providence City School System, Providence, Rhode Island 


THe AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The American Youth Commission has recently authorized 
the publication of several of the reports which have been pre- 
pared for it. The staff has written and is distributing free of 
charge a pamphlet, Activities of the American Youth Com- 
mission, which outlines the work which has been undertaken 
during the first year of the project. In March the Commis- 
sion inaugurated a monthly bulletin featuring three pages of 
current references on the literature of youth problems. Mem- 
bers of the Council and others may secure these monthly issues 
free by writing to the Commission. 

It is expected that two volumes will be ready for distri- 
bution by May 1. The first of these, Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America, is by Dr. Harl R. Douglass of 
the University of Minnesota who has been associated with 
the Commission as associate director in secondary education. 
In this study Dr. Douglass has made an extensive inquiry into 
educational problems and conditions and reports the historical 
development of schools with emphasis on recent changes in 
American life which affect education. The objectives of 
secondary education are discussed and a program for the 
schools is offered. 

A second volume, Youth Serving Organizations, a directory 
of 330 national non-governmental groups, edited by Dr. M. 
M. Chambers of the Commission staff, describes the member- 
ship, purpose, activities, publications, staff, and finances of 
each group. 
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Copies of these two reports will be distributed by the Coun- 
cil. The price will probably be one dollar and fifty cents a 
copy. 

Motion Pictures In EDUCATION 

When the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education met 
in Washington on February 1 and 2, 1937, Dr. Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, was 
named chairman of the committee under whose direction the 
educational motion picture project of the Council has devel- 
oped. It was also announced at the meeting that Dr. Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr., associate in motion picture education on the 
Council staff, had been granted a fellowship by the General 
Education Board for the study of the use of films in Western 
Europe. He will leave in May for a three months’ visit. 

The staff of the motion picture project has cooperated in 
several recent conferences related to the preparation of teach- 
ers in the use of motion pictures and other modern teaching 
aids. Conferences were held in November 1936 at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, in cooperation with the University of Wis- 
consin, and in January 1937 in New York City with Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Representatives of teacher 
training institutions and others responsible for teacher prepa- 
ration in the use of visual aids attended. A report of the New 
York conference is available from the Council offices, and of 
the Milwaukee meeting from Dr. Edgar Dale, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. A charge of 
twenty cents is made for the latter report to defray mailing 
and clerical costs. 

The staff also assisted the School of Adult Education of the 
University of Florida’s General Extension Division in a short 
training course for teachers, February 6 to 14, 1937. One 
hundred and twenty Florida teachers spent several days evalu- 
ating a large number of films and correlating them with the 
Florida state course of study in science and geography for 
elementary and secondary schools. Reports on this program 
are available from Miss Bernice Ashburn, School of Adult 
Education, Camp Roosevelt, Florida. 
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A series of publications intended to facilitate the use of 
motion pictures in education will be released about June 1, 
1937. This series includes a volume of digests of literature 
on various phases of visual instruction, to be published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
City; an overview of the problems of motion pictures in edu- 
cation by the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education; 
a handbook on the use of educational films by Dr. Edgar 
Dale; and a syllabus on teacher training in modern teaching 
aids by the Subcommittee on Teacher Preparation under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Henry Klonower, director of teacher 
training and certification, Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. The last three will be published in the series of 
American Council on Education Studies. 

Dr. Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in radio and visual 
education of the United States Office of Education, has re- 
ceived a grant from the committee for the preparation of an 
interpretative study of the status of audio-visual equipment 
in the elementary and secondary schools of the country. The 
original survey of more than 8,000 school systems was con- 
ducted jointly in 1936 by the Council and the Office of Edu- 
cation and was published by the Council in the volume, 
National Visual Education Directory. Dr. Koon’s study will 
be published this spring as a bulletin of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


In cooperation with the Financial Advisory Service of the 
Council, the American Association of Teachers Colleges at 
its meeting in New Orleans in February authorized a study 
of financial reporting for teachers colleges. The subcommittee 
which is to draft the report for the Association consists of: 
Dr. Frank D. McElroy, president, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota, chairman; Mr. W. E. Wagoner, con- 
troller, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; and 
Mr. Lloyd Morey, chief consultant of the Financial Advisory 
Service. 
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The Financial Advisory Service will also cooperate with a 
committee of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
to establish uniform accounting and reporting by junior col- 
leges. The committee was appointed at the February meet- 
ing of the Association in Dallas, Texas. 

The Service has also sponsored several conferences where 
business officers met to discuss problems of accounting and 
finance. Such a conference was held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion at Louisville, Kentucky, March 31 to April 2. A similar 
meeting for business officers of the southern states will be 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, on April 16 in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Southern Association of College and 
University Business Officers. 

Mr. John B. Goodwin, technical associate of the Financial 
Advisory Service, visited eleven colleges and universities dur- 
ing February and March. These visits were made at the 
request of the institutions. Mr. Goodwin consulted with 
presidents and business officers regarding reporting, account- 
ing, and other financial problems with which the institutions 
were faced. Requests for similar visits by the staff of the 
Service should be forwarded to the central office of the 
Council. 


COMMITTEE ON MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


The Cooperative Test Service, under the direction of Dr. 
Ben D. Wood, has recently announced several developments 
in its service. A revised series of tests will be available on 
May 1, 1937. These new tests can be administered in 40 
minutes so that they can be used in regular class periods. 
The revised series will include tests in most of the funda- 
mental subject matter fields. In addition, the tests in the 
revised series will be adapted for use with the answer sheets 
of the International Test Scoring Machine in order that insti- 
tutions can take advantage of the reduction in cost and time 
which machine scoring makes possible. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
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Council which supervises all testing activities has announced 
the annual sophomore testing program to be administered 
between April 19 and May 8, 1937. Last year more than 
100 colleges and universities cooperated in the program which 
is designed to furnish reliable data for guidance at the sopho- 
more level. 

The Committee has also received from Dr. L. L. Thurs- 
tone of the University of Chicago his new tests of primary 
mental abilities which will be ready for distribution in the 
fall of 1937. It is believed that the tests will be administered 
for the first year to a limited population of representative 
students throughout the country. Dr. Thurstone will con- 
tinue to edit the regular American Council on Education 
Psychological Examinations. 

Dr. Donald G. Paterson, University of Minnesota, has 
been added to the membership of the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance. 


CouNCIL STAFF 


Dr. J. B. Sears of Stanford University has been tempo- 
rarily associated with the staff of the American Council on 
Education for the past three months. Dr. Sears has been 
investigating certain problems related to teacher education 
and research in education. 

Dr. H. W. Davis of Ohio State University has been giv- 
ing part-time service to the Council during the winter quarter. 
He has been studying the possible relationship of certain 
educational organizations to the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House. 


THe AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


The Executive Committee recently authorized the estab- 
lishment of a series of American Council on Education Studies 
in order to assure the publication of certain materials pre- 
pared for the Council and its subsidiary organizations. The 
Studies will include reports of Council committees, the Coun- 
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cil staff, and such organizations as the American Youth Com- 
mission, educational motion picture project, and others. 

The Testing Movement, the first of the Studies was pub- 
lished in February 1937 and is the report of the Committee 
on Review of the Testing Movement. Copies have already 
been distributed to members of the Council. Additional 
copies can be obtained at twenty-five cents a copy by writing 
to the Council office. Government and Educational Organiza- 
tion, another study, will be published about April 15. 


‘“‘WEALTH, CHILDREN AND EDUCATION” 


The most recent volume to which the Council has con- 
tributed is Wealth, Children and Education by Dr. John K. 
Norton and Mrs. Margaret Norton. This book developed 
in part from the work of the Committee on Government and 
Educational Finance, of which Dr. Norton is chairman. It 
is published by Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
and sells at two dollars a copy. 


““YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL LAw” 


By special arrangement with the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and Purdue University, the 
American Council on Education will publish in April The 
Fifth Yearbook of School Law. This is the annual discus- 
sion of legal decisions related to education which Dr. M. M. 
Chambers compiles and edits. Copies can be ordered now 
at one dollar a copy. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The Council has been represented by its administrative 
officers at the following meetings since January: 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

American Association of School Administrators, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

American Association of ‘Teachers Colleges, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
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American Council of Guidance and Personnel Association, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

American Educational Research Association, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C. 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing, Washington, D. C. 
Committee on the Administration of the Curriculum of the 
National League of Nursing Education, New York City 
Council on Rural Education of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Chicago, Illinois 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, New York City 

National Committee on Research in Education, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

National Youth Administration Advisory Committee, Washington, 
D. C. 





